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MAKE THE FOUNDATION RIGHT, 


In discussing the corn fodder question 
in an article that appears on this page, 
the writer of the article mentions some 
of the stones which farmers must use in 
the foyndation of their business if a 
stable structure is to be erected. The 
chief corner stone is named “General In- 
telligence.” We interpret Dr. Morris as 
meaning that farmers, if they are to 
maintain their proper relative position, 
socially, financially and morally, must 
strive for a higher degree of general in- 
telligence as farmers; or in other words, 
a broader knowledge of the sciences 
underlying agriculture and of the practice 
that makes for perfection. 

In urging that farmers should become 
more intelligent, it is not to be under- 
stood that farmers are less intelligent 
than are other classes respecting matters 
outside of their respective lines of busi- 
ness; but it has to be admitted that the 
mass of our farmers have not kept pace 
with those engaged in other callings in 
acquiring knowledge of and skill in their 
respective lines of work. This is due, 
in great measure, to the tremendous fund 
of information that has been developed 
in the last fw years by Our agricultural 
experiment stations and other investi- 
gators in agriculture, and the difficulty in 
getting this disseminated among the vast 
number of farmers scattered through- 
out the length and breadth of the 
land. The fund of agricultural informa- 
tion has been increased faster than has 
our ability as a class to absorb. 

A problem, then, for the consideration 
of those who wish to see agriculture “put 
on a higher plane” is, How shall farmers 
be put in possession of that chief corner 
stone, “General Intelligence,” and it so 
hewn and fashioned that the other stones 
named by Dr. Morris will harmonize with 
it and all make a symmetrical and en- 
during structure? 

A great difficulty has been that the foun- 
dation stones, and even the chief corner 
stone, that have been given to farmers 
on which to build their life work, are 
not suitably hewn; they have been cut 
by those who have had before their men- 
tal vision careers other than that of farm- 
ing. Our teachers in the rural schools, 
who are engaged in preparing mental 
foundation stones for children whose life 
work in the majority of cases will be 
on the farm, and in the farm home, must 
try to make the foundation suitable to 
the superstructure. 





UNIFORMITY HAS VALUE. 


The man engaged in any commercial 
pursuit who makes a success of his busi- 
ness enterprise is the one who caters to 
the tastes and wishes of his customers. 
That very important character, Fashion, 
in some indefinable way, gives her dic- 
tum as to what society must eat, wear 
and own, and her reign is not confined 
to the city parlor for in the stock columns 
of agricultural papers will be noted such 
a statement as ‘They are fashionably bred 
hogs.” Thus the farmer is conscious of 
this demand, but he is too apt to ignore 
its importance and hence is the financial 
loser. 

The study of the markets for six months 
will show very conclusively that car- 
load lots of stock that bring the top-of- 
the-market price are those of uniform 
breeding and appearance. A commission 
man of years of experience said recently 
that on the New York market shipments 
of large brown eggs in quantities suffi- 
cient to supply a fancy trade commanded 
from three to five cents more per dozen 
than eggs of varied sizes and colors. Here 
in St. Louis, boxes of eggs each contain- 
ing a dozen large white eggs are sold at 
the best grocery stores for several cents 
in advance of the general market price. 

Then, every dairyman knows that the 
Standard fixed for butter by the so-called 
Elgin district has created a demand for 
butter of uniform color, texture and 
flavor. And to this fact is due the low 
price of the butter produced on the farm. 
At the creamery butter is made by fixed 
Tules, which will give known results; in 


the farm home the acidity, saltness, tem- 
Perature are largely guessed at; hence 
butter made in the same home on consecu- 
‘ive days will vary so much even in color 
that to pack the two lots in the same 


Jar and send it to a leading market 
would only result in getting for such 
Soods the lowest market price. 


Where farming along any special line 
has sufficient capital invested to enable 
‘the farmer to ship in large quantities 


his own production to great market cen- 
‘ers, such a man, when he realizes the 
importance of uniformity in size, age, 
color and quality of animals he is grow- 
'ng, if he is desirous of getting top-of-the- 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 





Every subscriber will confer a great 
favor by helping to add new subscribers 
to our list. By sending a NEW name with 
his own the two can be had for only one 
dollar, and he can add other NEW names 
at fifty cents each as TRIAL subscribers, 
but no commission allowed at these very 
low terms. Renewals, unless accompanied 
by a new subscriber, must be at one dol- 
lar each. See address tag on each num- 
ber, and don’t fail to send renewal before 
the month named closes, or name will 
drop from the list. Do the best you ean 
for the best and cheapest weekly farm- 
ers’ paper published. 








his effort in this line and profit thereby. 
But what of the small farmer, who has 
only a few head of stock, each year, or a 
few pounds of butter and a few dozen of 
eggs each week for sale? And much of 
the farm produce for market supply comes 
from the small farm. 

This makes evident the fact that farm- 
ers of the same community should recog- 
nize the need of the hour, suppress indi- 
vidual tastes and ascertain what are the 
leading breeds of cattle, hogs or poultry 
owned by the majority of the farmers 
in the district, then by judicious man- 
agement try to make uniform the products 
on all farms in this territory. But when 
one farmer breeds Herefords, another 
Shorthorns, and another nondescripts, the 
shipper is most apt to place on the mar- 
ket nondescripts, and have the humilia- 
tion of seeing lots of stock of uniform 
breeding getting much better prices than 
those received for his shipments, 

The progressive farmers of a district 
could in no way do more to advance 
their own interests and that of their 
neighbors than in giving this subject the 
careful consideration of which it is 
worthy and then urge jts importapos.and 
secure the adoption of the practice in 
their respective communities. 


NOTES FROM AN OHIO FARM. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: I am just 
home from a trip into the Cumberland 
Mountains, over the Cincinnati Southern 
railroad, a road over 300 miles long built 
and equipped by the city of Cincinnati. 
My younger brother moved down into 
the land of “sassafras, sedge grass and 
saw briers,”’ 13 years ago. He bought an 
old farm of 100 acres and went to work 
on it. Pretty hard sledding at first, but 
the past season his wheat and corn crop 
represents a sale value of 50 per cent of 
the cost of his farm. This over and above 
the wheat necessary for his bread and 
seed, and the corn for his farm stock. 
His first crops of corn were not above 16 
bushels per acre, and his first three wheat 
crops did not average five bushels. The 
present wheat crop made 19 bushels and 
the corn will go at least 40 bushels per 
acre. Good enough on $6 per acre land. 
What did it? Well, .“‘patience, pluck and 
perseverance,” and—clover seed. Like 
many other newcomers in the Middle 
South, he at first listened to the advice 
of the oid residents when they said, 
Clover will not stick here.’’ But as soon 
as he sowed it and treated it on scientific 
pri es PP the stubble the 
first fali and mowed the crop for hay the 
following spring, he proved that it would 
“stick,” and his land began to produce 
better crops. 
IN THE MIDDLE SOUTH.—In the 
opinion of the writer there is a great 
future in store for this Middle South, on 
the lands extending across North Caro- 
lina, Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri and 
Arkansas. The industrious, poor man in 
search of a home can scarcely go amiss 
in any of this vast region of good timber, 
pure water and perfect climate. 

In crossing the beautiful “Blue grass 
region” of Kentucky, oné can see but few 
stacks of straw. It has all been baled and 
shipped north to the paper mills. The 
failure of the wheat crop in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan created a demand for the 
straw from Kentucky’s good crop, and it 
is all coming north. 

WHAT HURT THE SOUTH.—This 
makes me think about some of the im- 
poverished land of the south. The condi- 
tion of much of this land is due to the 
fact that 100 years ago, under the slavery 
regime, the main crop was tobacco, and 
the crop was all shipped away, most of it 
via New Orleans. No effort was made to 
keep up the fertility of the soil and aban- 
doned lands was the result. Of course 
under the present system of cultivation 
no such results are apt to follow, but we 
deem it poor policy to sell straw off the 
farm. I burned part of a straw stack 
once, I was in a hurry to get a field plowed 
and the straw was in the way. Whenever 
I see a thin spot on the farm. I feel 
ashamed of my deed that day, as a few 
loads of that stack would have done a 
great deal of good in a dozen places on the 
farm. 

A MAD LYON.—“On 'change”’ ina great 
city the other day I saw some plants of 
wheat badly infested with fiy on exhibi- 
tion on the grain tables. It made me mad 
to hear the remarks made on the subject 
by the well dressed villains who live by 
speculating on the products of our toil, 
and by skinning each other. The fact 
that the coming wheat crop is in great 
danger was no cause for regret, rather a 
source of gratification, as it furnished a 
wider field for “chance” in speculative 
operations. 
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market prices, has the power to direct 
, 


ject of “'changes’” and “chamber of 
commerce," but it does seem to me that if 
we could get our crops of corn, wheat and 
oats directly into the hands of the miller 
or consumer without the interposition of 
these gambling hells we would fare bet- 
ter. 

UNPROFITABLE BOARDERS.—The 
editor gives excellent advice under this 
head in the Oct. 17 issue. While there is 
a laudable sentiment in keeping the old 
horse until age puts an end to-his life, it 
is always much better to end his career 
with a well-aimed charge of lead before 
winter sets in. I have shot more than 40 
old and diseased horses. I formerly used 
a rifle, but of late years take the shot- 
gun and standing about eight feet from 
the horse’s head, plant a load of No. 5 
shot in the center of forehead, about half 
way from eye to ear. A horse's skull is 
very thin and I never saw one struggle 
after the gun cracked. Where logs or 
brush are handy we burn the carcass, and 
thus prevent any foul smell. It does not 
take much wood to burn the carcass of a 
large animal. 

YIELDS OF CORN.—My oldest boy 
went to mill to-day. He took six bushels 
of wheat and two sacks of corn in the 
ear. He had the miller shell one sack of 
a small variety known as Hickory King; 
it was a common two-bushel grain bag of 
corn. The shelled corn weighed 73 pounds, 
the cobs 13 pounds, waste one pound. The 
corn was taken from a shock of 6x26 hills. 
There were three bags of sound corn and 
a three-gallon bucketful of nubbins. At 
the rate this bag shelled thers were al- 
most exactly four bushels of corn in the 
shock. The Hickory King has a very 
small cob, and the ear is by no means 
large, yet it will shell fully as much grain 
as many of the larger large-cobbed va- 
rieties. It has one serious fault, it is 
very late. 

We filled four grain bags from a 6x26 
shock of Klondike the other day, and had 
half a sack of nubbins. This large per 
cent of smali corn is due to the variety— 
frequently. growing..a<Alarawe ear and a 
small one on a single stock; it is a fine 
variety of corn. Cc. D. LYON, 
Ohio. 


LIFE HISTORY OF THE CHINCH BUG. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Oct. 29. It 
commenced raining yesterday morning, 
and has hardly ceased a minute since, 
coming in a heavy downpour most of the 
night. Will this kind of weather destroy 
chinch bugs or their eggs? Do they lay 
eggs? Has any one ever seen their eggs? 
I cannot find them. The young red ones 
are still here, and if the cholera germs 
will work now as they did for me several 
years ago, I will soon shorten their days. 
I could not try this method during the 
summer, as it takes moist weather to 
spread the germs. CHERRY DELL. 
Marion Co., Mo. 
Professor 8. A. Fr~bes says: ‘The 
chinch bug passes the winter in the adult 
winged state (a few black wingless indi- 
viduals occasionally occurring) under 
rubbish in or around the fields, in corn 
shocks and straw piles, under boards and 
among dead leaves in the woods, most 
abundant, usually, around the edges of 
the fields and in thickets,and around the 
borders of woods. From these lurking 
places such as survive the winter emerge 
in April and May (possibly sooner, if the 
season opens early), and, after pairing, 
lay their eggs in May and June, in fields 
of spring and winter wheat, barley, rye, 
oats and corn—chiefly in wheat and barley 
—most of the eggs being deposited in or 
near the ground, on the lower parts of 
the plants. Many of those hibernating 
around fields sown to wheat and barley 
make their way in on foot, thus attacking 
the outer edges first; but others take 
wing and scatter freely wherever suitable 
food invites them. By July most of the 
old bugs will be dead and the new brood 
will be nearly full-grown.” 
This same authority says that on the 
maturity of this brood, which usually oc- 
curs in corn fields, that the bugs deposit 
their eggs behind sheaths of the lower 
leaves, and under the protection of this 
retreat the young hatch and mature, only 
coming out upon the exposed surfaces of 
the leaves when they become super- 
abundant or when they get their growth. 
The eggs are about three hundredths of 
an inch in length and are amber-colored. 
Each female is believed to be capable of 
laying about 500 eggs. During fall, win- 
ter and spring, all infested grass lands 
should be burned over to destroy hiber- 
nating bugs. The plowing under of the 
bugs and their eggs is recommended 
whenever this is practicable. The spread 
of the fungous disease mentioned by our 
correspondent is a most effectual means 
of destroying this pest. » 


PASTURING WHEAT. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Will you or 
some of your readers who have had ex- 
perience tell me through the RURAL 
WORLD whether or not it benefits wheat 
to pasture it through the winter. 

Ripley Co., Mo. L. A. RANDEL, 

This is a matter regarding which ex- 
perience is the best teacher, hence we 
will be glad to have our readers give 
their experiences along that line, 

We have seen crops of wheat that 





that were injured by pasturing. Much 


ing, quality and character of the land, 
whether grass seed was sown with the 


to be pastured. Let us 





I am not very well posted on the sub- 


seemed to have been benefited and others 


will depend on the season, time of sow- 


clover, and the kind and number of stock 


WEEK BY WEEK. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Fall work 
interferes sadly with one’s desires to im- 
mortalize himself as a wiiter in the RU- 
RAL WORLD. Especially have I found 
it so latterly. Having added other acres 
to my little homestead I have been build- 
ing to make things conyeni¢t and abund- 
ant. I like to have a prs for everything 
under a good roof; and then have every- 
thing in its place. I do p0tlike any tool 
to be out of doors during th winter. Be- 
sides I like to have the stock, from 
chickens on, warmly and comfortably 
housed. 

The fall is exceedingly jleasant. One 
naturally thinks of the*jets in such 
weather, for even now in lie October, 


“A patch of flowers I chajce to find, 

As if the May being therabout, 

Had from her apron spi) '@ them out.” 
~Alice Cary. 


One can assist his childre) quite a litfle 
in their studies if he will ake the time 
and trouble. For instaneé,my little girl 
studying botany must furrh an herba- 
rium with wild flowers extlsively. To go 
to the woods, and to look fiya field which 
as yet has never felt thé hining plow- 
share, would consume a g@o/dea! of time, 
which she can illy spare fgm her other 
studies. So as I go aboWiay duties, I 
take a little box along, am when I dis- 
cover a variety we haveff in our wild 
flower bed, I dig it up and@sring it home. 
I have a bed in which ra them, and 
there can be no more interéting display, 
take it altogether, than tat self-same 
collection; for so far as I see they all 
take kindly to cultivatio delight both 
in the labor and in confeplating the 
plant, “considering how the grow.” 

I have nuw three rare asters. All 
are beautiful. They are @iurple, a sky 


blue and a white. I found,jlso, a closed 


it. 

planted. 

Politics seem to be all thgo nowadays. 
I am rather pronounced inhy views, but 
thus far I have not heard aingle speech. 
My politics agree with the jrge majority 
of M. E. Parsons; but as smp-speaking 
is not my forte, I let otheido the talk- 
ing. 

I like to read a good spef. I have in 
my library five volumes nerican Elo- 
quence; also all of Daniel /ebster’s and 
Lincoln's speeches, Then| have Burke 
and a lot of British eloqnce. Then I 
know well enough to quotextracts from 
Pericles and others as reyted by that 
great reporter, Thucydides jogether with 
the perorations of Eschingand Demos- 
thenes in their talk De Cor@. I am glad 
that I do enjoy the effortsf these great 
men. 

One of my favorite books a collection 
of sermons from ministerpf the M. E. 
Church South; steel portris accompany 


each discourse. Amongthese’ great 
preachers are Bishops lerce, Soule, 
Granbery, Summers, Dott, M’Tyeire 


and Marvin. Then there e Revs. J. W. 
Hanner and J. E. Edwardand others no 
less eloquent than the bi9ps. 

The fact is I have mor¢han once sur- 
mised that bishops, like any presiding 
elders, are made so becau they are dead 
failures as pastors. But ch talk is not 
very agricultural. Hower, there isn’t 
much of it. But preacherran know oth- 
er things besides theolog) 

Gilbert White was a goipreacher, and 
among the first of naturats. There are 
but few greater names th Livingstone. 
His works abound in nat.! history. The 


same can be truthfully id of Charles 
Kingsley; his ‘‘Water bies” and his 
“At Last,” abundantly pve it. What 


name in chemistry is grer than Fara- 
day’s, and he was the par of a Sande- 
manian congregation in hdon,. I could 
continue this list, but th: names must 
suffice. 

I confess that I am ve fond of such 
pursuits. Dr. McCash hia sermon on 
“The Plant’ which I he read many 
times. He seems to haveade botany a 
special study. I have, b chiefly I de- 
light in ornithology. 

But when it comes to nking money, 
farming takes the lead ‘h me. I de- 
light in big horses. “Dou still drive 
that 1,600,pound-horse thou did three 
or four years ago?” waisked me last 
week. “I certainly do,’'as the reply. 
“She can get over the gmd as fast as 
I care to go.”’ 

I like to see cattle eat mpkins. When 
they are fond of them thean hardly get 
enough. I never botherith the seeds 
when I feed the milk co! I am confi- 
dent in my own mind thatey do not dry 
up the flow of milk in the ast, and the 

amazing! 
ra. Oe DWARU HEATON. 


Warten Co., Iowa. 


oo | 
PETTIS CO., CENTI. MO.—The 
weather is very warm springlike. 


The gardens have taken acw life. Our 
people are enjoying ere, radishes, 
green beans and new pota?. One of my 
neighbors to-day gave ™ handful of 
ripe red raspberries, ankaid another 
week of warm weather wi give a full 
crop of them. Wheat is fine as it can 
be, and pastures are asieen as May. 
Many farmers are well a} with break- 
ing for corn. Roses, (#5, verbenas 
and such are blooming ive yards, but 
the leaves are falling ‘though they 
had been badly frosted. (nm is of poor 





the different points named as 
the result. 


hear from our 
readers on the subject, bearing in mind 
affecting 


Gentian. It acted, when Lt it out, as if 


THE CORN FODDER QUESTION. 


A Common Sense and a Dollars 
Cents View. 


Editer RURAL WORLD: In our coun- 
ty arg two neighbors who farm about the 
sam¢ number of acres and keep about the 
same amount of stock. On one farm there 
haye been fed in the course of a year 200 
bushels of corn more than on the other. 
On the first farm 30 to 40 tons of market- 
able hay have been fed out. On the other 
yo hay of any kind was fed. The hay 
fould have been sold for $245, making 
@ total of excess fed on farm No, 1 
amounting to $335. On farm No, 2, in- 
Stead of hay, a mixed combination of 
roughness, composed largely of corn fod- 
der, some unthrashed oats, remainder pea 
and bean straw, was fed. Nctice that ex- 
cept the seed in the unthrashed oats, all 
this mixture is a waste product on most 
farms. 

We balance the handling of the one 
against the other, but charge $1 per ton 
for cutting and crushing tne mixed stuff, 
$35, and for 100 bushels of oats, in the un- 
thrashed oats, $20; total, $5. Taking 
this from the excess on the other farm 
we have the net saving of $280. The man- 
ner of cutting and crushing this feed has 
been described in these columns. 

Another item of profit: The second 
farmer sold 20 tons of this mixed feed 
for $6 per ton and bought back the manure 
it made at 25c a load. That is not all. 
At no part of the year did the first 
farmer have a fat horse or fat cow brute. 
On the other farm the horses and cattle 
are now and have been fat. Buyers after 
them every week. 

Why there is this difference in the phy- 
sical condition of the animals is very 
simple: Number one overfeeds with a 
heating, concentrated animal food. It is 
an unbalanced, constipating ration, the 
excess of carbohydrates (heat-producing 
foods), burns up the cooling, laxative 
elements in the food, while it is passing 
through the animal and a large percent 
h in extreme cases amounts to more 
than halt of the food value) of the nutri- 
tive quality of the feed, and it passes into 
the manure pile, instead of into animal 
energy, meat or milk. Besides the actual 
waste, the animals are injured. The other 
farmer feeds sparingly of a bulky, nutri- 
tious, nitrogenous and mucilaginous or 
slightly laxative food, that keeps bowels, 
kidneys and skin in an ideal condition 
and the food elements are thus properly 
digested and assimilated by the animals 
and with a minimum of waste. 

Animals fed under the first system are 
small boned and small bodied; under the 
other, heavy boned and 





and 





grow larger 
bodied. We cite a case in point to prove 
this. On farm No. 2 is a five-year-old 
horse of mixed breeding, and weighing 


1,500 pounds; his owner has refused $160 
for him. Farmer No, 1 has no horse on 
his farm that would sell for $80. The 
cattle on the two farms show like results. 

So much for the “dollars and cents.” 
Now for the “common sense.” 

Farm No. 1 shows conditions that ap- 
ply to 90 per cent of our farms to-day: 
No farm papers to bring them weekly the 
ripe fruits of experience and experiments; 
no effort to advance; no study into why 
things seem to be going backwards; no 
brain work, but too much body work, 
drudging along in ruts and chuck holes. 

Farm No. 2. An intelligent effort is 
made to master the facts, both scientific 
and practical, and apply them to the 
everyday farm life; with each morn- 
ing’s new sunshine this farmer looks for 
something better than he has. 

The works of Prof. Henry on “Feeds 
and Feeding,’’ of Prof. Shaw on ‘Forage 
Crops,’’ are consulted with the zeal that 
a doctor studies his text books. One is 
a progressive farmer, the other is not. 

We repeat that every day the evidence 
accumulates that “‘America” is to pro- 
duce the choice meats for the world’s 
best meat trade and base the statement 
upon one fact principally. It alone is 
sufficient. We are the great corn coun- 
try of the world; no other country ever 
can equal us. The highest and finest 
grades of meat absolutely require corn 
to bring them a quality of taste, a firm- 
ness and finish that cannot be attained 
without corn. We are nearing a period 
when corn will be crowned “King” of 
food products. Every year we will 
grow more acres and more bushels per 
acre and get more per bushel for it. Six- 
teen to 20 cent corn is a thing of the past. 

We reserve for another article the ‘“‘com- 
mon sense’ of the shredder and cutter 
and crusher methods of preparing fodder 
and the “dollars and cents’’ feature in 
feeding out their work to farm stock. 

Our betterment as farmers and to at- 
tain the social, moral and financial in- 
dependence due us, must come by building 
upon a broader and better foundation, 
using as the chief corner stone “General 
Intelligence,"’ with “Knowledge of How 
to Build Up Our Soil,” “The Breeding of 
Better Stock,” “A Better Knowledge of 
Feeds and Greater Skill in Feeding,”’ as 
stones for the other corners. Shall we 
build on such a foundation? 

ROBT. C. MORRIS. 
Richland Co., Ill. 


POPCORN YIELDS.—Will some of the 
readers of the RURAL WORLD give the 
yield per acre of popcorn as compared 
with common varieties of field corn? 
Cumberland Co., Ill. F. MEEKER. 


ABORTION FROM FEEDING COW- 
PEAS.—Do any of the RURAL WORLD 
readers know whether cows will abort if 
turned into a field of ripe cowpeas to 
J. H. M. 





ality and rotting badly. 
"Oa. & J. VERRELL. 


feed? 
Rolla, Mo. 





WHY IS IT? 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Business has 
lately called me out among the farmers; 
and driving over a good deal of the coun- 
try, I find corn light, badly blown down 
and much of it rotting. 

Not much wheat has been sown, but 
what is sown looks well. Why don't farm- 
ers sow some wheat every year and not 
put all “their eggs in one basket?’ 

Why are the harvesters left just where 
the work stopped, some holding the last 
sheaf? Often the owner is paying inter- 
est on the harvester or mower. Yet he 
leaves these machines to take the rains, 
dews and hot sunshine, He did not have 
the money, but must have a machine to 
harvest his crops, so it is bought. A note 
bearing interest is helping to eat up the 
profits. When wanted the second year the 
machine does not run so well, and per- 
haps a few trips to town is all the loss; 
but the third year it costs so much for 
repair that it is considered useless, and 
left just out of the way, while a new one 
takes its place, this to be treated as was 
its predecessor. Why? The interest and 
money paid for repairs, also time lost, 
would have built a shed to shield it and 
all the machinery on the farm. In win- 
ter the woodwork could be painted, the 
gearing kept polished, oiled and in order. 
Often I see harrows, plows and rollers 
left, not in the fence corner, but sticking 
in the ground, when the team was un- 
hitched at the call for dinner. Oh, the 
patience required, as well as time, to get 
them in good working order. 

Why do men with small houses move 
their heating stoves out under a tree to 
take the summer rain? When wanted 
they are covered with rust. Labor and all 
the patience one can sum up for the oc- 
casion can’t make the stove look as well 
as before, Rainy gays during summer 
often call for fires; why not leave your 
stove .in place, and enjoy the comforts it 
gives when the weather is damp and 
chilly? 

Why leave the Rite” hangifie “by “ne 
hinge? A few moments before breakfast 
would fix it; if let alone soon the other 
hinge is off and the gate set aside or 
propped up; so when one wishes to pass 
through it must be moved. See the time 
consumed, and then it looks so badly. 
These are only a few things that wear 
the nerves, make us cross and unpleasant 
at home—cross, crabbed and unwelcome 
everywhere because of our continual 
grumble of hard times and bad luck of 
which every one gets tired hearing about. 

I regret very much that Judge Miller 
has met with such a painful accident, but 
I hope he will soon be entirely recov- 
ered, His iong life in a work that is so 
near the farmer's heart will make him 
missed from the RURAL WORLD. We 
hope he will send a picture of himself 
and home to the RURAL WORLD soon, 
for all must wish to see the man and his 
home of whom we have read so much. 

BILLY BRIARWOOD. 

Johnson Co., Mo. 


NOTES FROM CALIFORNIA, 

Sorghum, Bacon and Melons. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: A few weeks 
ago a woman writer had a short article 
in the RURAL WORLD about sorghum 
syrup, mainly, I think, a recipe for mak- 
ing good syrup. A couple of weeks later 
there was quite a lengthy article on the 
Same subject. and still other articles 
about sorghum. I was surprised when I 
looked up the market report and find 
that sorghum syrup was quoted as quite 
variable in quality and was rated at 15 
to 2% cents a gallon. I want to say that 
sorghum syrup can be made and has 
been made fully equal to any new New 
Orleans molasses. 

About 30 years ago I worked for the 
State of Missouri in examining, classify- 
ing and appraising the Agricultural Col- 
lege lands. I had an assistant, and we 
drove a good pair of horses to a long 
spring wagon with a canvas cover that 
we could put up when we needed it, and 
we carried an army mess chest in which 
we carried our food, ete. We bought 
biscuit from the farmers’ wives. We al- 
ways ate our dinners in the woods, and 
sometimes all our meals, and slept in the 
wagon. 

In the fall of the year when the farmers 
were working up their sorghum, we fre- 
quently bought the syrup to eat on our 
biscuits, as butter was scarce. I must 
say that we frequently bought sorghum 
syrup fully equal in every respect to the 
best New Orleans molasses. I think no 
one could tell the difference. If those 
people in the backwoods, as you might 
say, at least living 75 miles from railroad, 
as they were at the time I speak of, could 
make a good syrup as they did, it would 
seem important that others should study 
the business better so as to get better 
paying prices for syrup. Difference in soil 
would make some difference, doubtless; 
also difference in cultivation, difference in 
variety of cane, but probably the mode 
of working it up had the most effect. 

Sugar beets are largely raised in Calli- 
fornia for making sugar, and I think 
quite successfully. I think a sandy loam 
soil is preferred. 

BACON.—Another food product that we 
found in those southern counties of Mis- 
souri was the best bacon that I ever ate. 
I did not see a Poland-China hog in that 
district. The hogs that I did see were 
such as the Poland-China fanciers would 
call “razorbacks,” ‘“‘long-nosed, slab- 
sided, half civilized hogs.” I have seen 
just that description in the RURAL 





WORLD. The hogs that I saw in South 
Missouri were principally well rounded, 
comely looking hogs, especially at killing 
time. Their noses were not driven up 
into the neck, giving them a head like that 
of a pug dog, but the noses were reason- 
ably long, and I do say that the bacon 
they yielded could not be excelled. The 
bacon in that region was dry cured so far 
as I know. I have seen it piled up on 
something like a carpenter’s work bench, 
first a layer of salt, then a layer of bacon, 
and so on to the height of about three 
feet. The salt draws out the watery 
blood, and when that is done the salt is 
brushed off and the meat goes to the 
smoke-house. I do not know how gener- 
ally dry curing is practiced, but I have 
seen it done at our place in St. Louis 
County. 

Some time last spring I saw on a rear 
counter in one of the largest general 
stores in this county a plece of bacon 
cut in the middle that was three and a 
half inches in thickness. It was all clear 
white fat except a faint streak of red 
about half an inch from the inner side; 
it could searcely be called a streak of 
lean. It laid there, I think, five or six 
weeks. I don't know what became of it, 
as I asked no questions about it. Such 
bacon would be suitable to send to Green- 
land. The natives there live largely on 
walrus blubber. It is said that they like 
to eat tallow candles, and also that they 
sometimes eat whale oil. Such highly 
carbonized, heat-producing food is proper 
in frozen regions, but it is out of place 
in temperate climates, 

MELONS.—In the last article that I 
have seen from the “Week by Week" 
contributor he spoke of the deliciousness 
of some watermelons that he had eaten. 
To my mind a good green fleshed melon is 
far superior in taste and in nutrition to 
any watermelon. To the Southern darkies 
there is nothing equal to “‘watermillion”’ as 
they call them. When I lived in 8t. 
Louis County I used to plant two kinds 
of green fleshed melons, First the Jenny 
Lind, becanse it was early. Vor. theweain 
crop the Green Citron melon was planted. 
When they were beginning to ripen I 
would go to the patch and when I saw the 
stem beginning to crack off around the 
outer edge, I would pick them and carry 
them into the cellar, where they would 
keep cool and delicious during the day. 
They were so sweet and juicy that I had 
no use for watermelons. A little cracking 
around the stem was a sure sign of ripe- 
ness. A yellow fleshed musk melon I 
would not have. 

The ‘“‘Week by Week" communications 
are very interesting. If the writer of them 
can preach as well as he writes he is 
certainly a good preacher. I can guess 
what church he belongs to, and if I do 
not belong to the same, I do belong to 
the church that John Wesley lived and 
died in. A good preacher, it seems to me, 
should not only be a lover of human na- 
ture, but a lover of inanimate nature. The 
same Being is the author of both. 


“Lord God of hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget.” 


San Mateo, Cal. DR. L. D. MORSE. 


WANTS THE BOYS WELL FED. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: C. A. Bird, 
Vernon, Co., Mo., writes entertainingly in 
the RURAL WORLD of October 17, under 
the caption, “Good Advice to Boys,”’ ard 
I have read his views with interest. It's 
not long since I was a boy—in fact, I am 
cataloged with ‘“‘the boys” to-day, and, 
with the editor’s permission, I beg to 
offer a few considerations from the boy's 
standpoint. Well and good, Mr. Bird, 
that the boy should go to some good 
school, college or university and acquire 
a technical education along the line 
which best suits his fancy—it may be 
medicine, law, art, agriculture. And 
good, too, if he can work his way through 
any one of the institutions mentioned, but 
when it comes to starving or going half- 
fed in order to acquire an education, the 
line should be closely drawn. No student 
will or can do his best work when stint- 
ingly fed. Three wholesome: meals per 
day are as essential to the successful 
work of a student as they are to the wel- 
fare of the 16-hour-per-day farm hand. 

The system needs a given amount of 
food each day in order that it properly 
may be strengthened. The physical and 
mental man are intimately related, and 
the one shares any injury, slight or heavy, 
which the other may receive. Lack of 
food will injure the physical man, in 
course of time, and the mental man will 
experience the difficulties to which this 
injury will give rise. 
The statement that a solid meal may 
be had for 10 cents is at variance with 
the facts. It may be “solid” enough, but 
that is a quality which would not or- 
dinarily appease an appetite accustomed 
to wholesome diet. Experience would 
prove to Mr. Bird that 10-cent meals are 
pretty weak in tissue-building elements, 
and are not calculated to promote cheer- 
ful disposition and good health. 
The boy at college needs plenty of good 
food, plenty of sleep and plenty of ex- 
ercise. He ought to have them all at any 
cost. DEWITT C. WING, 
Champaign Co., Ill. ~ 





The farm institute is growing in more 
popular favor each year. Fully two times 
as many people have attended these meet- 
ings this year as last, and the interest 
taken has been greatly increased. The 
indications are healthful. They point to 
a greater enlightenment of the farmer 





on agricultural and dairy subjects. 
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The Dairy. 


OFFICE MISSOURI DAIRY ASSOCIA- 
TWON, 1213 Chemical Bullding, St. Louls, 
Mc. Norman J. Colman, President; Levi 
Chubbuck, Secretary. 











DAIRY MEETINGS. 





Iowa State Dairy Association at Storm 
Lake, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
Gay, Nov. 13, 14, 16, 1900. 

Minnesota Butter and Cheesemakers’ 
Association at Fairmont, Minn., Nov. 2- 
BB, 1000.. No special premiums, only cash 
contributions to the pro rata fund. 








Missouri Dairy Association, Kansas 
City, Mo., Dec. 20-22, 1900. 

“THE FEEDING PROBLEM," by Prof, 
T. lL. Haecker, from which we have taken 
extracts, is printed in pamphlet form by 
the Croamery Package Mfg. Company, 
and copies may be had by addressing the 


Bixth 
is a valuable one, 
but will be 
A careful study 
right 


atreet, St 
and 


company at 915 North 
Louis, The article 
has been copyrighted, 
free to any of 
of it will put a 
side to success 


sent 
our readers 
dairyman on the 


CTORY REPORT.-On 
report from one of 


A CHEEBE FA 
this page there is a 


the Caldwell County, Mo., cheese fac- 
tories, The report is quite favorable and 
encouraging, so far as it goes, but we 
would like to have Mr. Umsatott supple- 
ment the report with statements from pa- 
trons showing number of cows milked, 


returns per cow, size of farms and other 
facts which will indicate whether the 
cheese-making business is or is not profit- 
able. We will be glad to hear direct from 
patrons or from managers of factories, 
and from creamery patrons as well 
MISSOURI DAIRY MEE 
At Kansas City, Mo,, December 20-22, 1900, 

In a letter from Mr. J, BE. Brady of Kan 
sas City regarding railroad rates on ac 
dount of the coming Missour! Dairy meet- 
“We are now figur- 
ing on an attendance of 1,000 to 1,600, and 
we expect to get an open rate In an- 
other column we republish some matter 
from the “Kansas City Packer," which 
shows that the friends are actively at 
work to make the coming meeting suc- 
cessful. We hope dairymen all over the 
state will plan to attend. 

SBUGGESTIONS.—"Uncle” John Patter- 
son suggests the following subjects for a 
place on the program: ‘‘What Ought the 
Dairymen of Missouri do to help and en 
courage the State Experiment Station in 
its work of aiding to develop the dairy tn- 
dustry?” “What ts the most economical 
food to raise cr buy to mix with corn fer 
a milich cow ration?" “How can farmers 
who are remote from creamery or large 
towns make dairying pay?" 

What have others to suggest? 


IDLEWOOD OBSERVATIONS 


THE TING, 


ing, Mr. Brady says: 





Aditor RURAL WORLD: Being much 
Aterested in getting better profits from a 


eow, I would like to add my experience, 


Though it is only of short duration In 
W9 a condensing factory was bullt In our 
tounty seat, after & guarantee was #8e- 
tured that eo much milk would he fur- 
nished, For several years a creamery has 
been in operation, A good quantity of 
milk was received by this creamery, it 


least flow, or In winter 
months, She per 100 pounds, and in sum- 
mer as low as Gc; and at those prices a 
goodly number considered it a moderately 
paying thing. Since the new factory has 
atarted milk has never been so low, and 
the present price is $1.25 per 100 pounds, I 
have well bred Durhama with regiatered 
male, and have made a business of rats- 
ing my calves for breeders, and selling at 
$20 and $26 at five months old, milking the 
atrippers and making butter and selling 
it at We a pound, 

This year I kept a careful watch of my 
nearest neighbors who sold milk, I again 
raising my calves. I found my neighbors 
sold their calves at two weeks old for an 
average of $3 a head, and that an average 
cow would give milk at the various prices 
amounting to % a month for six months. 
Bo | discovered my neighbor had $35 profit 


paying at the 


from his cow in six months and a de- 
mand; while I had $2 and waited for a 
buyer. I also discovered it takes three 


gallons of average milk to make one pound 
of butter, #0 three gallons of milk made In 
butter will bring me 2c, while sold to the 
condensory it would bring dc, 

Every year a cow ia milked instead of 
suckling a calf she geta better. A heifer 
that has never suckled a calf produces a 
greater flow than one cataing her calf, As 
to feeding, a cow on good pasture will 
more than pay for her gallon of bran at 
a feed, above what she gives without I 
think during cold weather a cow needs a 
peck of crushed corn, not by weight, by 
measure. Of course more is better, and 
clroumatances are altered by the kind of 
roughness I have wintered cows in 
thrifty condition on a gallon-bucket full 
of crushed corn and fodder or hay. And it 
ia a mistaken idea that cows will not 
thrive or give milk on timothy hay. 

Il watch closely for others’ experience on 
the amount of feed they give and kind 
that is best, but find none. I am also in- 
formed the Jersey's milk is not desirable 
at the condensory, that blue milky water 


of her sister-—the MHolstein-—being  pre- 
ferred 

Bo a perplexing problem confronts me, 
Bhall I raise my calves or shall I milk? 


If ao, should I change my stock? Are the 
Holsteins producers of a greater flow and 
a longer one than my Durhams? I am 
anxious for advice; who will help me? 
Bond Co., Il. Dd. 


“A Good Name 


At Home 


Is a Tower of Strength 
ane ’* This — ae _~ 
perfectly veri, y the his- 
tory of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
which effected its oe cures in Lowell, 
Mass., where it is made and where it still 
has a larger sale than all other blood 
purifiers. Its fame and cures and sales 








have spread abroad all over the world, 
and it is universally recognized as the best 


blood medicine money can bay. 
, 





Hond’s Pills oure liver ills; the non-trritating and 
only cathartic to take with Hood's Sarsapariia. 


NOVEMBER 7, 1900. 





QUARTERLY STATEMENT CRESCENT 
CHEESE Co, 
RURAL WORLD: With this I 
a report of our cheese business 
past three months. We think ft is 
a very good showing for a small factory 
like ours. I am trying to awaken an in- 
terest In our next annual dairy meeting 
at Kansas City, and have obtained sev- 
eral promises to attend, I think the great 


Editor 
send you 
for the 


dairy interests around Cameron will be 
much better represented this year than 
last, Judging from present indications. 


JULY: 


pounds; 


Amount of milk received, 
cheese made 
6,713 pounds; cheese 
money pald to patrons, 
for expenses, $87.70; price 
pounds for milk, 6 cents 

AUGUBT: Amount of milk received, 9,- 
578 pounds; cheese made sold from 
same, 8,089 pounds; was sold for 
$734.19 net; money pald to patrons, $642.99; 


76,118 
and sold from same, 
was sold for $570.90; 
$483.20; reserved 
paid per 100 


and 
cheese 


reserved for expenses, $91.20; price pald 
per 100 pounds for milk, 71 cents, 

SEPTEMBER: Amount of milk re- 
ceived, 788.77 pounds; cheese made and 
sold from same, 7,297 pounds; cheese was 
sold for $734.16 net; money paid to pa- 


trons, $662.26; reserved for expenses, $71.91; 


price paid per 100 pounds for milk, 84 
cents; number of patrons for August, 23; 
averege amount in milk checks, $27.9. 


The business has been very satisfactory 
to the patrons the past summer, and the 
outlook for the winter is very good. 

Wherever a factory can receive the 
necessary patronage, there is nothing bet- 
ter for a community to engage in and its 
good results are soon seen 

GEO. A. UMBSTOTT, 
Caldwell Co,, Mo, 


Sec'y. 
Mirabile, 








DEPARTMENT OF DAIRYING 


In the Iowa Agric ricultural College. 


The magnitude and rapidly changing con- 
ditions of the dairy industry render higher 
degree of skill and intelligence in this 
field imperative. No branch of industrial 
education has proven more popular or 
productive of better results than the in- 
struction furnished in the economical pro- 
duction of a superior class of dairy prod- 
ucts. From the fertile farming lands of 
the Central West annually come one hun- 
dred or more young men to be trained in 
special work at our dairy achool That 
these young men become leaders wherever 
they take up work, is shown by the re- 
sponsible positions they holding at 
high salaries in dairy communities every- 
and the many prizes won In state 
Even the city 
acien- 
un- 


are 


where, 
and national conventions 
milk supply business Is calling for 
tifically trained men who thoroughly 


derstand the essential regulations for 


proper sanitation and cleanliness, pas- 
teurization and sterilization. 
In order to meet the demands of such 


instruction, the Dairy School provides a 


Iowa Agricul 





IN THE CREAMERY TEST ROOM, 


tural College. 


Noe, ees os ord boa 
AMERICAN 
FIELD AND HOG FENCE 


If you cannot find our local agent write to 
American Stee! & Wire Co., Chicago or New York. 








R. E. Edmonson, auctioneer and 
sas City, 


Imported and Home-Bred 


derseys at Auction 


Mo., is arranging for the most remarkable sale 
ever held west of the Allegheny mountains. The sale will take place a 


St. Joseph, [o., Monday, November | 2th, 


———— 
——<—_— 


manager, 210 Shiedley Building, Kan- 
of Jersey Cattle 


And will embrace only consignments of HIGH CLASS INDIVIDU a), JER. 


2 ian imported 








try is devoted to rye, barley, oats, grass, 
mangold beets and cabbages, and all these 
are fed to the cattle and pigs. I may add 
that the air is devoted to sky-larks that 
shower down their song in a reckless prod- 
igality, surpassing even our bob-o’'-links 
at home. The cattle, horses and sheep are 





The courses in diirying were established 
for the benefit of those who are already 
engaged in the business, either on the 
farm or in the creamery or factory, and 
for this reason a very large portion of the 
time is devoted to practical work in the 
dairy building. 

Students in these courses are taught ev- 
erything connected with practical work, 
from weighing the milk brought in by the 
different patrons and testing the same, to 
running the engine, scrubbing ‘he floors 
and shipping the butter. The aim is to 
teach not only how to do all the work in- 
cident to a business of this kind, but also 
why—the reason—the work should be done 
in the manner taught. The studies other 
than dairying proper which appear inthe 
courses outlined are such as are necesmry 
to a correct understanding of the princi- 
ples involved, and all students enterhg 
these courses are required to attend then 
regularly.—lowa Agel. Col. Catalog. 
BOOMING THE DAIRY INDUSTRY. 
THE KANSAS CITY butter dealers 
have begun active operations to make the 
Missour! State Dairy convention a suc- 
cess. Local dealers will sufficient 
money to defray all expenses of the asso- 
clation in convention, such as prizes to 
exhibitors, printing, hall rent and incl- 
dental outlays of money. It is expected 
that 700 to 800 people will attend. The sup- 
ply men and representatives of the large 
markets will attend this convention more 
generally than previously. Some hand- 
some prizes are expected to be offered by 


ralse 


these outsiders. 
THE BRADY-MERIDEN CREAMERY 
CO. will take advantage of this opportu- 








| stockmen, fruit growers and 


others en- 
gaged in this class of work in the state. 
He has notified the board of his intention 
to retire. A successor will probably be 
chosen at the annual meeting of the board 
this winter, 

THE NATIONAL CONVENTION IN 
1902.-Kansas City dealers have resumed 
their efforts of last year to secure the 1902 
convention of the National Creamery But- 
ter-makers’ Association. The National 
Association meets at St. Paul in January. 
At the last convention Kansas City made 
a strong bid for the 1901 meeting, but it 
has become a ¢ustom to practically select 
a meeting pléce two years in advance, #0 
St. Paul's cldim from the previous meet- 
ing held god, Last year Kansas City 
secured wha/ local dealers accept as a 
promise of the 1902 convention, Strong 
efforts will bb made to secure unanimous 
endorsement pf this program. Good sup- 
port has bees promised. In case Kansas 
City gets thenational convention the Mis- 
sourl and Kinsas associations will very 
likely meet hire the same week, making a 
big gatheringKansas City Packer, 


TAIRY WISDOM, 





The cow's Wder is a delicate gland and 
should reeiy¢ good care, says an ex- 
change. It § divided into two glands, 
which secret{ the milk from the blood, 
passing throyh thousands of small cells 
in the upper jart of the udder and finally 
depositing jul above the teats. The ud- 


der is ramifid with thousands of nerves, 
and should th) cow be kicked or spoken to 
harshly, the jerves will respond and loss 
ensues, We hive noted that the best cows 
for milk arefhe most nervous, and they 
have to be tgated carefully. We cannot 
be too kind ta cow, 














four-weeks course for butter makers and 
cheese makers, beginning January Mth, a 
sixteen weeks’ course beginning February 
22d, and a one-year course, The first is 
for practical and experienced butter 
makers, the other courses are 


only 
and cheese 
open to all 

THE COLLEGE 
operation the year round. The work is 
conducted on a practical and commercial 
acale as well as for acientific Investigation 
and instruction, The daily milk receipts 


invariably brings the highest 
and has attained an enviable 
United 


uct made 
quotations, 
reputation In the markets of the 
States and England. 

The facilities for teaching dairving in a 
thoroughly practical scientific man- 
unexcelled, The bullding is 
practical 


and 
ner are dairy 


exceptionally well equipped for 


work as well as scientific instruction and 
investigation It ia more than a “dairy 
building” as the term is generally under- 


stood It is a practical working cream- 
ery and cheese factory, in operation every 
week day in the year. During the sum- 
mer season from fifteen to twenty-five 
thousand pounds of milk taken in 
daily and manufactured into butter and 
cheese; during the winter somewhat less. 
The milk is purchased from farmers living 
in the vicinity of the college, and they are 
paid for it according to its merits based 
not only on butter fat determined by the 
Babcock test, but upon tnapection of its 
cleanliness, freedom from all taints, ob- 
Jectionable odors, and other general qual- 
ities. A bacteriological laboratory affords 
facilities for instruction and investigation 
in this important feature of the subject. 

The student becomes familiar with ev- 
erything connected with the management 
of a commercial creamery,and meets every 
problem that fs likely to confront him in 
his after work, Five different kinds of 
separators are used in the dairy building 
and the most approved machinery is used 
throughout. 

The work done in dairying by the stu- 
dents of the four-year course in agricul- 
ture is outlined in the course of study 
They not only become familiar with the 
work in th~ creamery, the cheese factory 
and the private dairy, but study the un- 
derlying principles of the entire subject in 
the broadest sense. The college dairy 
herd, conslating of thirty or forty cows 
regularly in milk effords opportunity for 
the study of dairy as well as creamery 
problems, These cows are milked and 
eared for mainly by student help under 
the direction of instructors, 

During the latter part of the senior 
year those students who have shown 
themselves capable, are permitted to 
spend a portion of their time in the labo- 
ratory in original work, and meritorious 
work of this kind is reported in the bulle- 
tins of the Experiment Station. 


are 





GROUP OF HOLSTEIN CATTLE, WITH 


CREAMERY 1s in| 


have reached 25,000 pounds, and the prod- | 





IOWA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


nity to build up its Immense system of sta- 
tions upon which work has been actively 
begun, Mr. Marple reports the work pro- 
greasing very encouragingly. Everyone in 
the country is favorable to the thing and 
before the new year opens the work will 
show material advancement with a sur- 
| prisingly large number of stations estab- 
lished and the preliminary work of estab- 
lishing scores more well under way. On 
the date of the Kansas City convention 
ithe skimming stations of this company 
both in Missour! and Kansas will be closed 
and the operators will attend. They also 
have instructions to secure the attendance 
of as many farmers and country people in 
general as possible. Headquarters will be 
maintained at some leading hotel, where 
delegates and others will have a common 
meeting place when the convention Is not 
in session Local dealers will advertise 
the convention as thoroughly as possible 
The program is not out yet, but a good 
one is promised 
A STATE DAIRY COMMISSIONER,— 
Strong efforts will be made this winter 
to have a dairy commissioner appointed 
in Missouri. In a recent letter Secretary 
Rippey of the State Board of Agriculture 
apoke very favorably on the proposition, 
He suggested that the office be made inde- 
pendent of the board of agriculture but 
still in that line. It is proposed to have 
this office devoted entirely to the building 
up of the dairy industry of the 
There is room for unlimited work In this 
line and the people of Missour! are anx- 
fous for progress, At present there is an 
official who devotes the most of his time 
to looking after the butterine law. The 
new office which it is desired to have cre- 
ated will deal entirely with the dairy bust- 
ness, There are several notable examples 
in the West of the work of development 
in the dairy Hine through active and pro- 
gressive individuals in official positions. 
There would be much work to command 
the attention of a dairy commissioner in 
this state and the right man could per- 
form wonders. The experiences of Iowa, 
Nebraska and Kansas could be studied 
and the successes and failures of various 
undertakings and methods be made known 
to farmers and dairymen, thus avoiding 
the trials and losses these neighboring 
states have encountered In the past five or 
ten years. Already several members of 
the Missour! Assembly have declared their 
willingness to vote and work for the cre- 
ation of the office of dairy commissioner 
Country assemblymen will no doubt take 
up the proposition readily and push it to 
immediate success 

SECRETARY J. R. RIPPEY of the Mis- 
sour! State Board of Agriculture, who has 
done much in the past to advance the 
work of the board, will retire from the 
secretaryship this winter, He has been 
faithful to the trust and his efforts have 
been felt In many ways by the farmers, 
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DANISH \AIRYING—CO-OPERATION, 





We have equently referred to the dal- 
ry industryf Denmark as an example of 
what intellent, statesmaniike effort on 
the part ofhe government can accom- 
plish for meople by fostering this in- 
dustry, for must not be forgotten that 
the advanceposition of the dairy indus- 
try In Denk Is due largely to the ef- 
fort of govement officials. 

The letter ven below, addressed to the 
“Country Gtleman,” will, we think, be 
read with inest and profit by American 
dairymen, contains suggestions that 
might well tadopted in this country: 

The best q@nything Is interesting, and 
it affords p@bilities for instruction. The 
poorest shel give Instruction also—of 
“how not to ft.” In the markets of the 
world Daniaputter ts classed as the best, 
and Americgbutter the poorest of all. To 
every true priot this disgrace is galling. 
I have takéadvantage of the opportu- 
nity afford by being in Denmark to 


make a lif examination into Danish 
dairying. Tid this by avoiding all the 
show placeand those of great reputa- 


tion, choos} rather remote districts 
where a vier had never been seen, and 
where I couee the plain working meth- 
oda, 


It may et to begin with a state- 





}ment as t cultural conditions here. 
The Danit@ farmers formerly raised 
grain—wheg@rye, oats and barley—which 


all tethered. Cows are tethered in other 
countries, but nowhere else have I seen 
one hundred stretched across a pasture 
with military precision, indicating a meth- 
od that involves most careful attention, 
These are milked three times each day— 
between four and five in the morning, at 
noon and between seven and eight in the 
evening. The milk is put Into cans hold- 
ing about thirty quarts each, and at once 
cooled in water. It is taken to the butter- 
making establishment early in the morn- 
ing and weighed, and a sample taken to 
ascertain the amount of butter fat it con- 
tains. The butter-fat alone is paid for. 
The milk is run through a separator, and 
both the cream and separated milk are 
then heated to 8% degrees centigrade, 
which equals 185 degrees Fahrenheit. This 
is required by law, and in practice this 
temperature is slightly exceeded. The 
cream is then cooled and stands to ripen 
in great cans holding some 20 quarts 
each. Here it is given such quantity of 
the proper bacillus as is found necessary. 
By the heating, the bad bacilli were de- 
stroyed, and the friendly are afterward 
given. Revolving churns are used, each 
making 150 pounds of butter, approximate- 
ly. The butter is worked by steam power, 
and is salted with what seemed to me a 
very coarse-grained salt. It was stated 
that a hard grain was to be avoided, and 
that salt made by the vacuum process 
could not be used on this account. The 
butter is packed in half-barrels. Now 
comes a matter that I think must be im- 
portant. Until it reaches its final destina- 
tion, it is kept at the same temperature as 
nearly as is possible. When shipped by 
rail, it is in refrigerator cars, painted 
white, which are iced in summer and 
warmed in winter, When taken to Eng- 
land by steamer, the temperature is care- 
fully guarded. 

The cows are fed with intelligent care, 
80 as to have a perfect ration. Grass, 
soiling crops, grain and water are given in 
fixed quantities, and scrupulous cleanli- 
ness is everywhere observed. 

Native red Danish cattle are found pref- 
erable to all others. The type is between 
the Shorthorn and the Ayrshire. There is 
but little external resemblance to the 
Channel Island breeds. When an infusion 
of new blood is sought, bulls from milking 
strains of Shorthorns are used, 

The cows are blanketed when it rains, 
and are covered with thin sheets in the 
sunshine. The tether chains are about 
ten feet In length, and they are moved 
seven times each day, so that the grass 
may be evenly eaten and none trampled 
upon and wasted. 

Now, it may be said there is nothing re- 
markable in all this. I have often won- 
dered whether the superiority of Danish 
butter were owing to the breed of cattle, 
the feed, the climate or the methods of 
manufacture and handling. I am of the 
opinion that it does not result from any 
one or two of these, but from a combina- 
tion of all them, guided all the way by 
rare intelligence. 

The farmers take from the creamery in 
skimmed milk, % per cent of the milk they 
bring. This with grain and green forage 
crops is fed to pigs. This part of the busi- 
ness has become very important. For green 
food, oats, barley, vetches and clover are 
used. Green buckwheat is run through 
a cutter and fed In small quantities, This 
is surprising. The pigs found most profit- 
able are those from native white sows and 
Yorkshire boars, When they will dress 
about 125 pounds they are taken to the co- 
dbperative butchery and slaughtered, and 
the meat cured and shipped to England, 
where it is smoked. This butchering and 
curing establishment is a very complete 
affair and is run with great skill, Every 
part of the pig is used to the very best 
purpose. Sausage in various forms is 
made for the home and the German mar- 
kets. About 600 pigs are slaughtered each 
week, 

The co-operation does not end with the 
butter and pig business. It includes the 
gathering and shipping of eggs also. Each 
farmer's eggs are stamped with his num- 
ber, These are brought to the establish- 
ment and are assorted by size and weight 
so that each case may be entirely uni- 
form. They are not assorted by color, as 
they are In France. They are skillfully 
packed In cases about seven feet long, two 
and a half wide and ten inches deep, and 
all are shipped to England. If any com- 
plaint as to quality is made, it is by the 
number, and the farmer furnishing it is 
known, For his milk, pigs and eggs each 
farmer receives in cash a certain price, 
and at the end of the year a dividend is 














they sold ithe open markets of Europe. 
Cheaper gr@from America stopped that 
Then they Fed cattle and shipped them 
to Englandjat after a time the British 
laws to pr@at the Introduction of cattle 
diseases pum end to this business. The 
situation wivery grave, and the farmers 
were are inquire what they could 
do. They Jely remembered that their 
butter hadhg enjoyed a reputation for 
its keepinghalities, and they put their 
best intelligee Into the problem of tak- 
ing advan of this. And here they 
showed tr@wisdom and developed the 
most comm system of co-operation of 
which I h@any knowledge anywhere in 
the world,) applied to the interests of 
agriculturé 

Perhaps 













is no better way for me 
to give th readers of the “Country 
Gentlema clear idea of what I wish 
them to kg, than by describing one of 
the co-o establishments. We will 
take that } Feraley pk. Skibby, whose 
butter-maBis Christian Andersen. We 
go by ra Fredericksund and drive 
through country for ten miles that 





reminds @of Wiltshire in England, 
where I go often sought and found 
good Ha sheep. There is not a 


fence to bgen in that ten miles, and we 
could say pre ig not a foot of unculti- 
vated langwere it not for a few low 
places wh§peat is cut for fuel, as It is 
upon the q of Ireland. The entire coun- 
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paid for the balance. The pig butchery 
was started six years ago with 600 mem- 
bers. It now has 2,000. It was started 
without capital, the buildings were erected 
from the proceeds of a loan for which the 
members gave security. It was expected 
to pay this off by a sinking fund in ten 
years, but the last of it will be paid this 
year, 

At no time in the history of Denmark 
have her farmers been more prosperous 
than they are now. I asked a very intelli- 
gent government official what was the se- 
eret of this. He answered, it Mes in one 
word, ‘‘co-operation,”’ 

Denmark has two sources’ of wealth— 
agriculture and commerce. Both are 
flourishing, so that, almost alone among 
the countries of the world, Denmark has 
no poverty. JAMES WOOD. 
Copenhagen, Aug. 6. 


DISHORNING CATTLE. — Dairymen 
and breeders who are competent to speak 
on the subject are unanimous in their ap- 
proval of the practice of dishorning, both 
from the humane and the practical 
money-making point of view. A great deal 
depends, however, upon the manner in 
which the operation is performed. The 
accompanying illustration shows the Web- 
ster Convex Dishorner used in conjunction 
with the Bucker Stock Holder. The Con- 
vex is one of the simplest, and at the 
same time most powerful, dishorners 
made, having a double action, and making 
& smooth, quick, clean cut, with the least 





possible pain to the animal. One special 
advantage is the fact that it is open at one 
side so that !t hooks onto the horn, being 
easily put in place and easily removed, if 
the animal for any reason becomes un- 
manageable before the cut is made. Mr. 
Webster, the inventor of ‘this and other 
instruments used in dishorning, has had 
unusual success in placing it in the hands 
of farmers and breeders. The large sale 
it has had is ample testimony to {ts value. 
All western orders are filled from the Chi- 
cago store, thus effecting a saving of time 
and freight, but all correspondence should 
go to the home office. Send for the illus- 
trated pamphlet on Dishorning. Address 
George Webster, Manufacturer, Chris- 
tiana, Pa. 





A MONEY SAVER. 


As a rule not enough attention is paid 
to cooking feed for all kinds of live stock. 
It has been proven by careful tests that 
one-third to one-half the food is saved by 
cooking. This fact alone ought to satisfy 
the most doubtful. It is well to investi- 
gate carefully the merits of the different 
cookers offered for sale, and the one ad- 
vertised in the columns of this paper by 
the Creamery Packing Mfg. Co. of 8t. 
Louls contains many necessary features 
not found in others. In the first Place, 
their cooker is in reality a small boiler, 
being exactly like one and of boiler steel; 
it has regular lap welded flues, is well 
rivited and caulked, and thoroughly tested 
by hydraulic pressure. One important 
point is that it is furnished with a force 
pump so that water can be put in the 
boiler at any time without letting down 
steam and stopping the progress of the 
cooking. Being in construction and opera- 
tion like a boiler, it uses less fuel than 
other cookers. Any one owning live stock 
should investigate this. Note advertise- 
ment in another column and write for full 
particulars and prices. 
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Horticulture. 


—— 
————oo 
HORTICULTURAL TALKS. 


— 
my TRIP TO ALTON, ILL.—This trip 
". made for the purpose of attending 
the Farmers’ Institute and Alton Horti- 
itural Society meetings. Mrs. McPike 
+ me at the station and Maj. McPike a 
»g later. After taking a look in 
rew minutes 
Exhibition Hall we went at once to 
the elegant McPike residence on Mount 
cokout Park, It is well named, being 
spout 200 feet above the river, with a 
view that is worth a day’s travel to get. 
Here are cultivated trees, shrubs, flowers 
ind fruit of every kind that can be grown 

‘this latitude—grand, old trees—many of 
kinds that I have not seen for years. 
beauty of it is that Maj. McPike has 
the wilderness to blossom as the 

‘ce, has brought order out of chaos, hay- 
ing planted every tree and shrub on the 
premise s. Here we found the last rose of 
: mmer still blooming. Grapes are still 
ienty on the vines, most conspicuous 
in ong which is the Major's own—the big 
‘ePike—in all its glory. There were 
other varieties in perfection that 
have failed with me, In the house, among 
ts Inmates we find hospitality that almost 
wwakens a new life in one who gets away 
rom home but once or twice a year. 

Then we took a trip up the Mississippi 
River six miles to visit our old friend, BE. 
\. Riehl. A night and morning were 

ent with this kind family. A hasty 
troll around part of Mr. Riehl's grounds 
was a treat that seldom falls to my lot, 
his being one of the Experiment Stations, 
which makes it deeply interesting. It 
would take days to see all that he has 
done and is doing in this line. If all such 
stations are doing as much as is Mr. 
Riehl, horticulture will get such a lift as 
will surprise the natives. 

THE EXHIBITION.—It was certainly a 
srand one of grain, vegetables, fruits and 
flowers. The ladies showed what they 
could do in the line of useful and fancy 
work with the needle, Agricultural imple- 
ments of all the most approved styles, 

eclmens of mineralogy, and relics of 
the past, both of the red man and the 
civilized white were there, 

The balloon ascensions were novel. The 
boat races and all enlivened the scene. 
our friend, Maj, MePike, piled up the blue 
ibbons, as usual, and a new friend, young 
Mr. Riehl, got his share. I allude to our 
valuable correspondent of the RURAL 
WORLD. 

Almost every man conversed with gets 

ir paper, hence it did not take long to 
vet acquainted. In all the four days, 
when the city was crowded, no casualty 
ccurred that I learned of, no fight, no 
disturbance, not a drunken man. Does 
this not speak well for the people of Il- 
linois? I am satisfied that at one time 
there were 10,000 in the crowd. 

A trip to Mr. Draper’s nursery was a 
treat. He has a lot of foreign pear trees 
that he impérted which may prove of 
wreat value in time. Some look very prom- 
sing, while others are quite feeble in 
\growth. Time will tell. 

| was put on the committee to judge 
the handsomest baby exhibited. There 
were 63 entry numbers. At one hasty 
slance around the group two of us struck 
once on the same baby, and the other 
agreed with us, While there were 
many pretty infants, nearly all being 
pretty, one had to be selected. Dress did 
not figure in the selection, and, judging 
from the dress, the mother was & woman 
in humble circumstances, hence her ee- 
curing the prize was a pleasant thing to 
us. While babies are under discussion, 
let me state also that the women and 

ing girls of Alton are above the aver- 

ige in good looks and health. This is a 
pleasing feature, and tells well for the 
future. Good mothers will help any na- 
tion to prosper, No wonder Napoleon, in 
the height of France’s glory, said: ‘What 
France most needs is good women;" or 
that the Spanish nobleman who traveled 
through the United States said: “If I 
could induce 1,000 good Spaniards to come 
ind get 1,000 good American women for 
wives it would redeem Spain.” 

October 22.—No frost here yet, but a cold 
rain just about winding up bids fair for 
a sharper when it clears off. Defollation 
has not taken place In the forest yet, 
ind what a grand sight the forest trees 
now are. The sight is almost enchanting, 
and how soon this beauty may be blasted! 
But such is life in all the various king- 
doms 

CURRANT BUSHES.—In pruning these 
| find quite a number dead that grew well 
early in the season. The excessive heat 
ind drought were no doubt the cause. 
Some partially shaded by a row of plum 
trees are all sound. This shows that our 
climate is a Httle too warm for them 
when fully exposed to the sun. The north 
side of a pale fence is the place for 
them. I well remember, 70 years ago, in 
our garden located a degree and a half 
horth of this latitude, that was the place 
usually selected for currants. There I 
have seen the bushes red with fruit which 
hung there until dried. 

Currant cuttings can be taken off now. 
“ut them about six inches long, tle in 
little bundles of 25 or 50, and bury in the 
sround up to their tips. When the ground 
begins to freeze cover over with a thick 
mulch. By spring these will be calloused 

er and begin to send out little roots, 
when they can be planted in rows, setting 
‘he plants three inches apart. In one 
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year they will be fit to set out in the 
fruiting patch. 

This morning I set out quite a number 
of strawberry plants by taking a clump 
of earth with each plant. It is just so 
much work that need not be done in the 
spring. I would not advise any one to 
Plant this late except at home, and as 
above stated. Of course, it can be done 
with safety if the plants be covered as 
soon as the ground commences to freeze, 
but it is no gain over spring planting— 
six months hence. 

INFORMATION WANTED.—Answering 
G.W. Rainey, Montgomery Co., Ll., whose 
queries appeared in the last issue of the 
RURAL WORLD, regarding setting out 
budded seedling peaches before the buds 
have started, transplant in the spring as 
soon as the ground is dry enough. Head 
back to within a half inch of the bud, 
cut sloping with the highest part on the 
side on which is the bud. When a bud 
fails, rebud next August. Keep all the 
side natural buds off where the bud starts, 
and when it fails let one strong bud 
grow to rebud, I have often practiced this 
and always with success. You will gain 
about one year over the ordinary way. 
Bluffton, Mo. SAMUEL MILLER, 





SMALL FRUITS. 





(Read by Judge Miller at the October 
Meeting of the Alton, Ill, Horticultural 
Society.) 


About 70 years ago, when I began to 
take an interest in fruit, my surroundings 
were such as not everyone had. In the 
garden were currants, gooseberries, one 
variety of raspberry -the purple cane—a 
red one; also grape vines, native and for- 
eign; plums, prunes and gage trees; a 
clump of fig trees and cherries of about 
all the then cultivated varieties. 
Is it any wonder, then, that the spirit of 
horticulture was instilled in my being? 
And this spirit has flourished there ever 
since, and will until the floodgates of life 
shut up in eternal rest, which seemed very 
near occurring but a short time ago. 
THE STRAWBERRY.—Well do I re- 
member when all I knew about this fruit, 
was the little Virginia scarlet, to be found 
inwaste places and in fence corners, and 
a little pale yellow one that grew in a 
locust grove that had been brought there 
by some Swiss settlers more than 100 years 
ago. They had come from the Alpine 
Mountains. 
In the course of time the Large Early 
Scarlet was produced, a great improve- 
ment on the wild. Then came some for- 
eign varieties, Ross Phoenix, Keen's seed- 
ling, and next Hovey's seedling, the great- 
est achievement in that line up to the 
time. And here let me state that the big 
berries of the present time are nothing 
new, for Hovey's seedling was then grown 
to measure eight inches in girth. From 
that day to this, this fruit has heen im- 
proved and multiplied until it is one of 
the most important on the list of fruits. 
Once it was considered a luxury only 
for the rich, and was but little grown; 
now it has become almost a necessity, 
and grown so extensively and cheap that 
the poorest may enjoy this fruit. In pro- 
portion to the population there are now 
more bushels consumed than there were 
quarts 60 years ago. The man who has | 
land and a garden and doesn't provide his 
family with this wholesome and delicious 
fruit, does not do his duty. 
As to varieties here, their name is legion. 
I think I have grown 100 varieties. } 
At this time I can hardly say which to | 
plant, but one thing we all know ts that a 
variety that may do well in one place 
will be worthless in another; hence it is 
a good plan for one who intends to plant 
extensively, to look around and learn 
what varieties have done well near him. 
I never grew Sharpless or Jessie on my 
grounds that paid for the room they oc- 
cupied. Beder Wood, Warfield, Bubach, 
Parker Earle, Ruby and Gandy are at | 
home here, and don’t know the word fail. | 
Of the newer ones, Pride of Cumberland, 
Hall's seedling, Sunnyside, Maximus, 
Coles 130, Nick Ohmer and Young are all 
good. Melinda and Monsees are the new 
ones that will make their mark, being 
large, productive and good, with juice as 
red as blood. 
As to cultivation I shall say nothing. It 
is as simple as growing peas or cabbage, 
and can be read in every agricultural 
journal. I know no subject on which there 
is so much ink and paper wasted as upon 
this subject. 

(To be continued.) 








GINSENG. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I have re- 
ceived many letters asking for informa- 
tion on the ginseng subject from readers 
of the RURAL WORLD, and will answer 
the more important ones through the col- 
umns of your paper. 

HOW I8 GINSENG AFFECTED BY 
CHINESE DIFFICULTIES?—To come to 
a logical conclusion as to the affect of the 
present disturbance in China on the gin- 





50 years, killing 100,000 each month, there 
would still be left a population five or six 
times as great ag our own country. As 
to civilizing the Chinaman, 100 years’ work 
by missionaries and the expenditure of 
millions of dollars seems to have had no 
effect, if we should judge by the present 
actions of those high in authority as well 
as the low. I would suggest that those 
expecting the civilization of the China- 
man to take place or that civilization 
wouid cause him to quit the use of gin- 
seng, or that they are going to be 
slaughtered, to stay out of the business, 
for they will not make a success if they 
go into it. The American people claim 
to be civilized, yet they use 10 times the 
amount in whisky and tobacco that the 
Chinamen use in ginseng. Truly civiliza- 
tion is a peculiar thing. 

FUTURE DEMAND.—Say that 
fourths of the Chinese do not use any 
ginseng, and that the other one-fourth 
use only one cent’s worth per year, which 
is only about one-seventh of that used 
by 300 Chinese in this country, according 
to a statement made by a man that thor- 
oughly understands the ginseng business, 
having sold one pound per year for 30 
years. If one-half of the other one-fourth 
that have money use five cents worth per 
year, it would require $2,500,000 worth 
yearly, which would require 2,500 growers, 
each growing $1,000 worth per year. 

I read a letter a few days ago from a 
correspondent of the London ‘Times,”’ 
who is now, and has been for some time, 
in China. Speaking of ginseng he said: 
“I talked with an European who has been 
in China for 30 years and understands the 
ginseng market well, and this man told 
the correspondent that the use of ginseng 
is limited only by the supply; that the 
supply is growing less each year, and 
that prices were steadily advancing.” 
This letter, which is authentic, will, in all 
probability, be published, and contains 
much other interesting matter pertaining 
to ginseng. 

PRICES HERE.—Some people, as I said 
once before, will write about ginseng when 
they know nothing about it. I noticed a 
statement that the prices quoted by the 
“Globe-Democrat"’ were what the growers 
would have to sell by. The writer showed 
that he did not understand the subject. 
He never, nor did anyone else, see culti- 
vated ginseng quoted on the open mar- 
ket. The quotations cited are for the wild 
roots in miscellaneous lots, and as they 
are dug in the woods. There is no more 
comparison between the wild root and the 
cultivated root in price and quality than 
there is between pork from a range hog 
fed on acorns, and from a pig fed on ship 
stuff and corn. 

A man might understand the drug busi- 
ness and sell a pound of ginseng each 
year, yet not understand the ginseng busi- 
ness, not knowing the history of a busi- 
ness of one hundred years’ standing. 

Texas Co., Mo, W. E. BOYCE, 


three- 


BITTER ROT, 


In the RURAL WORLD of October 31 
we publish a letter from J. Q. Thompson 
of Vernon Co., Mo., regarding some uals- 
ease that had caused his apples to rot. 
We suggested that possibly the trouble 
was due to Bitter Rot. Prof. J. T. Stinson, 
Director of the Missouri Fruit Experi- 
ment Station at Mountain Grove, Mo., 
writes us as follows in that connection: 

Sditor RURAL WORLD: The disease 
mentioned is “Bitter Rot" of apples. This 
disease has caused great loss in the or- 
chards in several states this year, and 
has done considerable damage to the apple 
crop of South Missouri. It may be of in- 
terest to you to know that we carried on 
experiments here at the Missouri State 
Fruit Experiment Siation this year to 
prevent this disease. The work was car- 
ried on in the fine orchard belonging to 
Dr. I. N. Lane. There were a number of 
sections in the orchard under test, and 
two varieties were included, Ben Davis 
and Huntsman. The fungicide used was 
Bordeaux Mixture, and some of the plots 
were given five sprayings. 

The result was very satisfactory. There 
was practically fifty per cent more mar- 
ketable fruit from the trees sprayed five 
times than from the unsprayed trees in 
the adjoining rows. We expect to publish 
the results of the work soon, and I will 
be pleased to send you the results in 
full. Yours truly, JOHN T. STINSON. 

Mountain Grove, Mo. 


ILLINOIS HORTICULTURAL MEET- 
INGS. 


| 





A Month of Horticultural Feasting—All 
Are Invited, 





For four successive weeks Illinois hor- 
ticulturists and others interested will 
have an opportunity to attend meetings 
of the principal horticultural societies of 
the State. The meeting of the Central 
Horticultural Society at Canton, Novem- 
ber 20-21, is the first on the list, and the 
number of distinguished horticulturists 
and scientists in that district insures a 
good meeting. Prof. J. C. Blair, Urbana, 
is the secretary. 

November 27-28 is the time of the South- 





seng market, one must understand the 
conditions existing. Practically all the 
American ginseng now imported into 


China goes by way of Hong-Kong, that 


If in the settlement of the present trouble 
there should be a division of a part or 
all of the Empire, there would naturally 
be a demand from each nation for an 
“open door policy.” If more free ports 
are opened it will be very beneficial to 
the American ginseng trade, as well as 
other articles of commerce. 

The present duty on ginseng at other 
ports is from $% to $8 per 1331-3 pounds; 
and other conditions prevail that cause 
the business to be entirely in the hands of 
the Chinese. If once Americans could gain 
a foothold in the selling of ginseng in 
China in a retail way, it would be very 
beneficial to the business in breaking the 
present Chinese Ginseng Trust. The busi- 
ness as it is now, is controlled by a strong 
Chinese syndicate that will only buy what 
they can see and examine. If American 
commission men or dealers could once 
command the trade, growers could ship 
direct, thus saving the enormous profits 
made by the syndicate. This may be 
brought about by the settlement of the 
present difficulties. At any rate the busi- 
ness cannot be damaged any, because the 
powers will certainly not give up any 
trade privileges that have already been 
granted, and the United States in her at- 
titude toward China certainly stands a 
fair chance of receiving favorable trade 
privileges. 

The Chinese want our ginseng, and 
will not, if they could, bar it from en- 
tering their ports; the demand, according 
to U. 8S. Consular reports, being greater 
than the supply. 

CHINESE KILLED OR CIVILIZED.— 
This question as to what would become of 


million souls, and if they should fight for 





ern Illinois Horticultural meeting at Kin- 
mundy. The great fruit interests of this 


AMERICAN FRUIT Av paris. | 


. 


Editor RURAL WORLD I enclose 
herewith list of awards to American ex- 
hibitors in the Temporary Com, 
Group VIIL, Horticulture, a: 
Exposition, held Oct. 10, 1900, 

The fruit of the crop of 1900, . xhibited tn 
that compétition, left New York by the 
American Line steamer St. Pa! Wednes- 
day, September 2th, via Southampton 
and Havre, and was delivered jn Paris 
Friday, October 6th. The actu! time from 
the wharf in New York to th: Exposition 
bullding was eight days, eighicen hours. 
The display is reported to have been the 
finest yet made in the American section, 
which continues to attract much atten-* 
tion, 

The summary of awards to American 
exhibitors in the Temporary Competitions 
in Group VIII, to Oct. 15th shows the fol- 
lowing totals: 

First 


etition In 
the Paris 


a. 66 
Second prizes ........... 65 
Third prizes : M4 
Honorable mention 10 


oo ee 145 
One Temporary Competition is yet to be 
held and reported on. Very truly, 
wu. TAYLOR, 
cting Pomol . 
Washington, D. C. Bee: 


AWARDS TOAMERICAN EXHIBITORS 
IN TEMPORARY COMPETITION IN 
GROUP VIIL, HORTIC| LTURE, 
AT PARIS EXPOSITION, oct. 

10, 1900, 


CLASS 45—- TREES AND FRUITS. 

First prizes: General collection, Division | 
of Pomology, U. 8. Department of Agri- 
culture—Apples, crop of 189, 6 varieties, 
representing 5 states; apples, crop of 1900, 
86 varieties, representing 12 states; pears, 
crop of 1900, 24 varieties, representing 2 
States; plums, crop of 1900, 3 \ arieties, rep- 
resenting 1 state. 
Collection of apples, pears and plums, 
crop of 1990—New York State Commission. 
Collection of apples, crab apples and 
pears, crop of 190—Michigan Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 

Collections of apples, crops of 1899-1900— 
Illinois State Horticultural Society, Mis- 
sourt State Horticultural Society. 
Collections of apples, crop of 190—lowa 
State Horticultural Society, Kansas State 
Horticultural Society, W. G Vincenheller, 
Pomologist Arkansas Agricultural 
periment Station, 

Second prizes: Collection of apples, 
peaches and pears, crop of 1%0—C, 8, Fos- 
selman, Weiser, Idaho. 

Collection of apples and pears, crop of 
1900-—-Chas. P. Hartly, Caldwell, Idaho. 
Collection of avples and plums, crop of 
1900—I, B, Perrine, Blue Lakes, Idaho. 
Collections of apples, crop of 1900—Idaho 
State Horticultural Society, North Caro- 
lina Department of Agriculture, Ohio 
State Horticultural Society, Virginia 
State Horticultural Society, Joe A. Bur- 
ton, Orleans, Indiana; 8. L. Lupton, Win- 
chester, Virginia; Geo. KE. Murrell, 
tella, Virginia. 

Collection of pears, crop of 1900—D. K. 
Bell, West Brighton. N. Y. 


Ex- 





PROTECTION AGAINST BORERS. 


The insect which the trees are to be de- 
fended against is the round-headed apple- 
tree borer, known to science as Superda 
candida, It is the-common pest that does 
great damage by boring and eating apple 
and quince trees just under the ground, 


for keeping them out are usually a de- 
lusion 10..Uane. grower, b no.means a 
snare to the borers. They May be some 
that are effectual, but they are also un- 





trees. 
death to trees. 


examine the base of each tree takes only 
a short time. Mounding up 
about the trees in spring Is a decided | 
advantage and 1s easily done. This causes | 
the beetles to deposit their eggs so high | 
that the borers are readily found. Wire | 
cloth is not as sure or a8 cheap oe 
terial for preventing the laying of the 
eges by the beetle as thick paper or cloth 
tied about the base of the trees, and ex- 
tending a little below the surface of the 
ground, Sometimes the eggs are laid 
through the wire screen where it touches 
the bark. There must also be something 
stuffed in the crack between the top of the 


in there, It will soon rust at the bottom 
and require renewal. The eggs are laid 
in the early part of the summer and hot 
weather in late summer has nothing to 
do with the matter.—H. E. Van Deman in 
Rural New Yorker. 


FARM AT A BARGAIN IN THE 
OZARKS 


This farm consists of 140 acres of fertile 
land, 100 acres cleared and in a high state 
of cultivation; balance in good timber, 
30 acres sowed to wheat, 5) in meadow and 
pasture and balance in orchard, garden, 
lawn and nursery. Have about 30,000 
young fruit trees in stock at present, and 
a good established nursery business, 





port being a free port, no duty being paid. | section are a guarantee of a large and 


| successful meeting. E. G. Mendenhall of 
| Kinmuidy is the secretary. 

The Mth annual meeting of the Horti- 
{cultural Society of Northern Illinois will 
|be held at Yorkville, December 4-5, 1900. 
The Northern Society always has a good 
meeting. The secretary is A. W. Bryant, 
Princeton. 

The grand “round-up” will be at the 
meeting of the Illinois State Horticultural 
Society, in the new Agricultural Bullding 
of the University of Illinois, at Cham- 
paign, December 11, 12 and 13, 1900. This 
meeting is expected to excel in attendance 
and intetest any of the recent meetings 
of the society. It will be a fine oppor- 
tunity for those having friends at the 
University to visit them and to inspect 
the University. The program is full and 
varied, and contains the names of many 
able men, specialists In their respective 
lines. Among the topics to be treated 
are “Bitter Rot,” “Spraying,” “Pruning” 
and “Cultivation of Orchards,” “Window 
Gardening,” “Forestry,” “Winter Vege- 
tables,” “Packing and Marketing Fruit,” 
“Development of the Apple Blossom,” 
“Cross Fertilization,” etc. Liberal premi- 
ums are offered, and a large display is 
expected, including exhibits from the So- 
clety’s experiment stations. 

A new feature le the exhibit of horti- 
cultural tools, appliances and spraying 
machinery, which it is expected will in- 
clude the latest Improvements in this line. 

The ladies are specially invited to attend 
this meeting and will find many objects 


of interest. 
Send to L. R. Bryant, Secretary, Prince- 
ton, IIL, for program, premium list, etc., 
which will be issued soon. 
All of the meet 





are free to all, whet members or not 
ut $1.00 sent to the of any ot 
these ll secure an ann mem- 
bership in that society, and a copy of the 
otal use socetien, or S600 
ri) the soc’ a life 
-F-. B F and a number of Sack vol- 
umes of reports. 


new fence, has new modern 
| three barns, tenant house, new, with four 
rooms, large poultry house, and all other 
| necessary outbuildings. We are situated 
| 137 miles from 8t. 


|half mile from school house, in model 
| neighborhood and on a good _ rail- 
road. This place would make a) 


desirable home for either the man who 


ily and leave it in care of 
mainder of the year. 


glad to have parties desiring such a place 
come in person and see this home; would 
meet them in Salem ani drive them out 
free of charge. We hai bought and im- 
proved this farm with « view to spending 
the remainder of our days on it, 
spared neither time nor money to make it 
a model home. 


pelied to give it up. 
Salem, Mo. G. A 


WE CAN'T DO IT 


without your assistance. but have always 
made a strong effort to turn the attention 
of legitimate homeseekers in this direo- 
tion. It is being done by honest state 

real advantages of this re- 
gion and at great expense Will you help 
us in this work by furnishing list of per- 
to whom it might be well to send 
suitable nted matter? Address Bryan 
Snyder, G. P. A., Frisco Line, St. Louts, 
Mo. 


*, $4,000. 
VAN FLEET. 


UVENIR VIEWS EN ROUTE 
OU RALIFORNIA VIA UNION PA- 
CIFIC RAILROAD. 
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and sometimes for a foot or more above it. | ftom the breath of bees could not escape 
The washes which are often recommended | #nd 
| around the cluster, and when a thaw ceme 


usually likely to be effectual in killing the | Ure from the bees in the tumbled-down 
We know that some of them are | hives 
The knife is what I have | Crevices, and the bees kept dry. 
found to be a sure and cheap remedy. To |@enuity of bee keepers has been taxed to 


the earth | 4nd 


ma- | 


| 
| 


screen and the tree, or the beetles will get Hill's Device, which is a contrivance re- 


Farm is well watered, all under good | 
residence, | 


Louls, and two miles | 
| from city of Salem, Dent Co., Mo., one- | 


wanted to run it himself or the city man | 
who wants a summer home for his fam- | 
a tenant the re- | 
Land is free from | 
incumbrance and title good. I would be | 


and | 


But my health has failed | 


#0 much within the last year, and having | 
» work, I feel com- | 


| upper story 





1900, 








You pay for what you get in this world. 


sition we want you to try our great medicine for Indigestion, Constipation, Biliousness, Sick 
Headache, Insomnia, ‘‘the Blues,” and like complaints— 


NERVO-VITAL 





Laxative 


We know you won’t buy it, until you know something about it. 


to know how good it is, is to let you try it. 
booklet, and we will send you a free sample package, 
you will always keep it in the house, if you once try it. 


(351) 38 








You understand that. 


That’s what we do. 


At all Druggists—10 and 25 cents. 


Handsome 
Stick Pin 


as 
VJ 


(As 
E 


FREE! 


MODERN REMEDY COMPANY, KEWANEE, ILLINOIS. 


[This company will do exactly as it promises.—Editors, | 


ductory offer. 


But as a business propo- 


Tablets 


The best way to get you 
Send Stamp for “Health” 


that you may try it yourself. We know 
What fairer offer could we make? 


If, instead of sending for a sample, you send us 25c we 
will send you ‘‘Health” booklet,a 25c box and a handsome 
gold stick-pin, set with emerald, ruby or L 
worth double the money. Order by number. This is an extra intro- 
Only one pin to one person, 


pearl, warranted to be 


If unsatisfactory, 


money returned. Send now while the offer is good. 














GALVESTON HORROR. 


Official history, nearly 600 pages, illustrated; 
AGENTS cleari $10 r Ser; BEST TERMS; 
E 


SPECIAL AGENTS. H. J, SMITH PUB. CO 


834 Dearborn, Chicago. 


MONEY TEED) 


This can best be done by grindt; 
all the grain fed to live stock = 
Qa 








grind 

er corn, shucks on or off,and al! 

other grains, separate or mixed. 
a tree catalog b 


See advantages 
FOOS MANFG. CO. 
Springfield, O. 








The Rpiary. 


PREPARING BEES FOR COLD 
WEATHER. 








Editor RURAL WORLD: During our 


lovely October weather I have heartily 
enjoyed working in the aplary in the 
warm sunshine, among the sweet smell- 
ing, rustling leaves, preparing our bees 
to be comfortable during the coming 
winter. 


Bees do not freeze to death if they have 
sufficient numbers to keep warm, plenty 
of good, well-ripened honey and are dry. 
No leaky roofs should be tolerated In any 
aplary—but something more than a good 
tight roof, and weil made hive is 
necessary to keep bees dry. That kind of 
a hive has caused the death of many a 


close, 


colony during very cold weather, while 
other colonies came forth strong in spring 
from old, tumble-down affairs full of 
holes, The reason for this is the moisture 


so congealed in frost, above and 
the bees were wet. If the weather changed 
Buddenly “and became cold while they 


were wet, they froze together. The motst- 


and 
in- 


holes 
The 


escaped through the 


the utmost—to keep their bees dry, warm 


comfortable during severe cold 
weather 
THE LANGSTROTH HIVE is the one 


we use. It has eight frames and is close- 
fitting, well made and painted. It is two 
stories and has a portico. There may be 
other hives just as good, but I have never 
seen any other that I preferred The 
cover or roof is separate from the cap or 


PREPARING FOR WINTER.—I re- 
move the cover and cap from the hive 


and then take off the muslin sheet which 
covers the frames, and place upon them a 


sembling four quarters of a small hoop, 
fastened in the middie of the backs to a 
narrow strip of sheet fron. The object of 
this is to form a small space or nest, 80 
| the bees can pass under the covers from 
|frame to frame. Above this device I 
spread a sheet of new, heavy muslin. I 
never trust a colony of bees for winter 
with a propolised sheet; that would pre- 
vent moisture escaping. I think it is im- 
portant that the muslin is large enough 
for the cap to shut down upon it, making 
sure that no bees can creep up into the 
cap; if they do, they may not find their 
way back, and perish. In the cap above 
the sheet I put dry maple leaves, about 
six inches deep, and then a chaff cushion. 
These cushions have been in use a good 
many years, and are not heavy. The 
covers have cleats upon them to prevent 
the wind blowing them off, and I put two 
sections one upon the other on top of the 
cap, and then shut down the cover; this 
makes an opening to let In the air. After 
a cold spell if I find a cover shut down 





tightly I would find frost among the 
leaves, and sometimes frozen hard, but 
|when air circulates freely above them 


they are always dry. 
Peorla Co., Il. MRS. L. HARRISON. 
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The Camp 
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each week, 1/4 
Thursday. Ad 


reatest and best of ali newspapers. 
and Cable News Service excels 
prints the new news fully; not imaginative occurrences, but 
domestic and world-distant facts. 


medium keeping in touch with the whole world. 
ORATIO in politics but distinctly a NEWSPAPER and Family 


wice-a-Week Republic 


Ite Telegraphic 
that of any other paper. Ii 


aign 


Is now on and political questions of paramount issue are be- 


time to subscribe for the best 
It is DEMO- 


Remember 


THE SUBSORIPTION PRICE OF $1.00 gives you two papers 
apers a year. 
ress all orders to 


THE REPUBLIC, St. Louis, Mo. 
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It is printed every Monday and 

















“Invincible, Unsurpassable, 





Without a Peer,” 
Writes a 
years, of the 





million readers. 
published in America. 


INDISPENSABLE to 


GLOBE 


ai rn. 
murel! Worid end b 


subscriber, who nas read it for many 
wice-a-Weekk issue of the 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat 


andthis is the unanmous verdict of its more than half a 
It is BEYOND ALL ComPaRisoN, the big- 
gest, best and cheapest national news and family journal 
It is sTRictiy 
politics, but t is above sil 4 wewsrarme, and gives aut 
THE NEWS promptly, accurate! 
ie Farmer, 
man who desires to keep thoroughly posted, but has not 
the time to read a large daily paper, while ite great ve- 
riety of well-selected reading matter makes it an urva.u- 
aBLB Homer anv Famity Parse, 
Two Papers Every Week. Eight P: Each Tuesday and Friday 
One Dollar For One Year. temple bop 
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and impartially. Ir uw 
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ies Free, 
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DEALERS SELL THEM 
Charter Oak Stove & Range Co. 


MAKE THEM. ST. Louis. 














WHEAT, 


AMBER AND BEARDED. 
CHAS. E. PRUNTY. Main ano Manner Sre., Sr. Lovie: 





Is our DAISY FERTILIZER, and it is 
lizer and crop producer, 
are what farmers want. 


yey bape. and surest fiel 
or Corn and Garden Truck our BROADAX BRAND 
has no equal. Allin 100 lbs bags. Send for prices. 


ST, LOUIS SANITARY CO., St. Louis, Mo, 


The Greatest of all Wheat Growers 


also the cheapest. A Natural Fert- 


results. Field results 





THE NATURE OF BEES. 


Dr. Liebrock’s Fine Aplary at the Illinois 
Fatr. 


One of the most Interesting exhibits at 
the Illinois State Fair was the immense 
array of George Liebrock & Sons of Mas- 
coutah, Ilinois, located in the north wing 
of Horticultural Hall. Of an insect so 
common and useful little is known 
by the general public and the attendants 


very 


are kept busy all day answering questions 
which they promptly. 
By way of giving out a little information 
concerning beeology, Dr. Liebrock said 

“A hive of bees is composed of one queen 
bee, a score or more of drones, and from 
1.000 to 0,00) working The queen 
is the only female in the hive. The drones 


do cheerfully and 


bees. 


are males, and the workers do not pos- 
sess sex. The lives of these different 
kinds of bees varies. The queen lives four 
or five years. The workers live about 
days, while the drones live for a much 
shorter time Sometimes the workers 


pitch on a drone and kill him, and if more 
than one queen bee should be in a hive the 
workers kill off all but one 

“The queen bee is the mother of all the 
bees She lays all the eggs She ix a 
queen, indeed, and all others, figuratively 
speaking, bow to her. She lays her weight 
in exes every day. She deposits a single 
enK This is sealed up by the 
other bees, and in the of time a 
bee hatches In almost every comb of 
honey there is a queen cell. Also cells for 
drones and workers. The same egg will 
produce either a queen, a drone or a 
worker It depends the food A 
queen will hatch in I days, a drone in 
14 days, and a worker will not hatch for 
21 days. The queens are usually imported 
They are brought small box, 
sealed, and the box is placed in the hive 
After the introduction the little box is un- 
sealed, and the old queen ts either re- 
moved or killed. White clover is the best 
food for bees. Apple blossoms are very 
fine and golden rod, wild aster, Spanish 
needle and many other flowers are accept- 
able. In rainy weather, when bees can- 
not forage, a syrup made of the best 
grade of sugar is fed them. In winter from 
® to 7 pounds of honey ts left in the hive. 
The bees lie dormant in winter and feed 
on this honey 


in a cell 
course 


upon 


over In a 





FAIL. 


Nurvery. 
Fruit Rook Free. Result of 16 years’ experience, 
STARK BRO6., Mo. ; Dansville, B.Y. 


Yt ae LOR 


CORN HUSKING 


Is made easy and rapid work 
4 the Wlileox-Liliie Corn 

usker. One pass husks 
anear. Fite any hand. Ask 
your dealer for the genuine 
or rend MWe in stamps to 


WILCOX MFG. Co., 
AURORA. ILL. 

















KILLING OUR BEES WITH KIND- 
‘E88 


We often see bee-keepers, especiatly be- 
sinners, continually fussing with their 
bees. Do not tinker at your bees every 
day, writes L. E. Kerr in the “American 
Farm.” Every time bees are disturbed 
t takes them two or three hours to get 
settied down to the natural 
things, and gathering honey; and some- 
times when their hive has taken 
apart and combs taken out and handled, 


order of 


been 





they will be more or less confused for a 
«whole day. 

The harm done by fussing with the 
hives is still greater in winter. If the 
bees are not killed outright, they will be 
worthless the next summer. Whoever 
saw an “old veteran” always fooling 
around his bees? Men who have had ex- 
perience always have their bees prepared 
when cold weather arrives, and then they 
are not again molested till spring. 

With these “old hands” feeding is al- 
ways done during warm weather. With 
this management bees seldom die. Cold 
alone Hever Kiiis been. 

When your bees require attention, give 
it and then quit. Do not keep them stirred 
up tili you have “doctored” them to death 
and then think all who say there is money 
in bees are either fools or dishonest. 





It used to be said that the honey bee 
would “work for nothing and board him- 
| self,”’ but there is another old saying that 

“those who work for nothing do not usu- 
| alty earn any more than their wages 

Beekeepers have learned that while bees 

will sometimes produce surplus honey 

when they have but little care and no 
food excepting such as they gather trom 
the flowers, yet to have them almost uni- 
formly productive, and produce enough to 
add materially to the income of the own- 
er, they need care, and at certain seasons 
food other than that they find in the gar- 
jden and Geids. 
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Li ive Stock 


Nov. 9.—Charles Gulso, Chestnut, Ill. Po- 
land-Chinas. 
Nov. 10.—W. B. Crooks, Eight-Mile, Mo. 
Closing out sale. Poland-Chinas. 
Nov. 12.—Michael Hilgert, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Jersey cattle. 
Nov. 13.—John W. Funk, Jr., Hayworth, 
Il, Poland-Chinas. 
Nov. 14.—Hector Cowan, Jr., Paullina, Ja 
Shorthorns. 
ae 15.—S. M. Winslow, Oskaloosa, Mo., 
J. 8. Goodrich, Goodrich, Kan., and Paul 
Byrd, Chillicothe, Mo. Galloways. Sale 
at Kansas City. 
m 15.—S. P. Emmons, Littrell and oth- 
ers, Mexico, Mo. Shorthorns. 
Nov. 20.2-M. A. Thornton, Elliott, Ill. Po- 
land-Chinas. 
Nov. 20.—June K. King, Marshall, Mo., at 
Kansas City, Mo. Shorthorns. 
Noy. 21.—E. H. Ware, Douglas, Ill. Po- 
land-Chinas. i 
4 2.—Logan Chappel t. 
i BR Walter Waddell and Thos. 
rrr Lexington, Mo. C. B. Smith, 
da N. W. Leonard, Fayette, Mo. Here- 
fovea. Sale at Kansas City, Mo 
Nov. 2.—Berkshire Combination Sale at 
Kansas City. C. A. Stannard, Sec’y., 


Emporia, Kan. 
Dec. 6-7.—Americar. falloway Breeders’ 
— Galloways. Sale at Chi- 


sen" ” and 12.—K. B. Armour and J. A. 
Funkhouser. at Kansas City, Mo. Here- 
fords. 

138 and 14.—H. C. Duncan and Geo. 

at Kansas City, Mo. Short- 


Bothwell, 
horns. 
Jan. 11.—Dan Hollowell, 
Poland-Chinas. 
Jan. 19.—W. R. 
Poland-Chinas. 
Jan. 19.—Ed. Burroughs, El 

ee Chinas. 

J 22, 23, 24 and %.—T. F. B. Sotham, 
Chillicothe, Mo., and others, at Kansas 
City. 

Feb. 6-7-8.—Combination Galloway cattle. 
Omaha, Neb. 

Feb. 6.—F. W. and O. B. Cain, Novinger, 
Mo. Sale at Kansas City. Shorthorns. 

Feb. 14.—Ed. Burroughs, E! Paso, Ill. Po- 
land-Chinas. 

March 5, 1%1.—T. J. Wornell, Beeaty. Mo. 
Shorthorns, Kansas City, 

March 6.—Abe Reneck, winchenser, Ky., 
and E. K. Thomas, North Middietown, 
Ky. Sale at Kansas City. Shorthorns. 

Mar. 27.—Combination Galloway cattle. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Farmer City, Ill. 
Loveless, Bellflower, Ill. 


Paso, Ill. 





HEREFORD SALE DATES AT KANSAS 
CITY, MO. 


Jan. 15-16—Gudgell & Simpson. Here- 
fords. 

Feb. 7.—Steel Bros. and Eagle & Son. 
Herefords. 

Feb. 8.—N. E. Mosier and H. C. Taylor. 
Herefords. 

Feb. 24-March 1.—C. A. Stannard and 
others. Herefords. 

April 2-3.—Colin Cameron. Herefords. 

Feb. 17-22.—Armour and others. Here- 
fords. 





INTERNATIONAL LIVE STOCK EX- 
POSITION. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Hon. John 
W. Springer, president National Live 
Stock Association, was in Chicago to-day, 
and in speaking relative to the Interna- 
tional Live Stock Exposition, he said: 
“There is no reason to doubt that the Ex- 
position will be the largest breeding and 
fat stock show ever held in the world. In 
point of entries there has nothing gone 
before that will compare with it, and if 
only half of the people come who have 
signified their intention of doing so, in 
point of attendance, it will be the largest 
crowd that ever visited a fat stock show.” 

“The pivot around which hinges the 
matter of most interest to the southern 
and northern range men, is the fact that 
range cattle exhibited in carloads will be 
one of the most attractive features of the 
Exposition. Nothing in the line of dis- 
tricting live stock by sections has ever 
been attempted, and the action of the 
management is highly appreciated by the 
range people generally. Each section will 
be represented by some of the best herds 
in the United States, and will vie with 
one another in presenting the claims of 
their section to the feeders of this coun- 
try.” 

“The northern buyer of southern cattle 
is coming to this Exposition in the capa- 
city of juror in his own interest. The 
grower from the south will be here in a 
similar capacity for his interest, and when 
the judgment is rendered these people 
will then have a great time comparing 
their own judgment on stock, and so 
many of them being brought together un- 
doubtedly larger trades will be consum- 
mated at this Exposition than at any live 
stock meeting of the year. In fact, no 
such opportunity has ever before been af- 
forded northern and southern men to buy 
and sell by sample as this will give them, 
and they are all going to be here and see 
this show.” 

The Southwestern Passenger Bureau has 
granted a rate of one fare plus $2.00 for 
the Exposition, and it is likely that oth- 
er associations will take like actions. 

By giving space to the above in your 
publication you will greatly oblige, yours 
respectfully, D. O. LIVELY, 

Manager Dept. Pub. & Pro. 

Chicago, Il. 





a STOCK NOTES. 





GEO. W. NULL, Odessa, Mo., in writ- 
ing of his sale of Poland-Chinas to be 
held Nov. 14, writes: ‘The sale will con- 
tain some of the very best bred and best 
individuals that will go under the hammer 
this season. Nine special attractions will 
be out of the famous sow Anderson’s 
Model (43611), one of whose litters sold for 
$3,065. Four are yearlings. Two of these 
are boars and one is s:mply grand, weigh- 
ing close to 500 pounds. Five are of May 
farrow and by Missouri's Black Chief. 
Good judges have said these were the 
best pigs this sow ever raised. All five 
are sows, There are a lot of other good 
ones sired by Unique 22466, Model of '97, 
20158, and Dewey 20662. Come to the sale 
and see for yourselves, or send bid and I 
will guarantee you fair treatment. The 
catalog is ready.” 


The Jack of all Trades made by Fair- 
banks, Morse and Company is useful in 
one thousand and one ways. See adver- 
tisement, page 2. 








DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 


By local applications, as they cannot 
reach the diseased portions of the ear. 
There is only one way to cure Deafness, 
and that is by constitutional remedies. 
Deafness is caused by an inflamed condi- 
tion of the mucuous lining of the Eustach- 
ian Tube. When this tube gets inflamed 
you have a rumbling sound or imperfect 
hearing, and when it is entirely closed 
Deafness is the result, and unless the in- 
filammation can be taken out and this tube 
restored to its normal condition, hearing 
will be destroyed forever; nine cases out 
of ten are caused by catarrh, which is 
nothing but an inflamed condition of the 
mucuous surfaces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for 
any case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) 
that cannot be cured by Hall's Catarrh 
Cure. Send for oes free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CoO., Toledo, oO. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 








ST. LOUIS NATIONAL 8TOCK YARDS. 


Market Report Furnished by Evans-Sni- 
der-Buel Company. 





RECEIPTS during the week ending 
Nov. 3 were 17,633 cattle, 36,112 hogs and 
5,510 sheep, against 17,138 cattle, 31,462 hogs 
and 6,164 sheep the previous week, an in- 
crease of 4% cattle and 4,652 hogs, and a 
decrease of 654 sheep. Compared with the 
corresponding week a year ago, cattle 
decreased 400, hogs 1,100, and sheep 500. 
Receipts of cattle at the four principal 
markets show a decrease of 18,100, hogs an 
increase of 13,500, and sheep a decrease of 
25,500 compared with the previous week, 
while cattle decreased 22,000, hogs 35,100 
and sheep 12,400 head compared with a 
year ago. 

CATTLE—Receipts in the native divis- 
ion were fairly liberal, and the quality 
ruled from common to choice. The mar- 
ket opened the fore part of the week 
about steady under moderate receipts. 
Wednesday prices were a shade stronger, 
but towards the close of the week best 
cattle show a decline of 10 to 15c, while 
the medium and fair to good rule 2 to 35c 
lower. Very best grades of butcher cows 
and heifers show a little stronger feeling, 
and are in good demand, but canning cat- 
tle are l5c to 25c lower. Good to choice 
stock steers and feeders improved slightly 
in value, while the fair and common were 
no more than steady. The veal calf mar- 
ket advanced about 2%c per cwt. Bulls 
were unchanged; milk cows with calves 
remained in active demand. We note from 
the Chicago ‘Drovers’ Journal’’ that the 
market closed very dull and weak at a 
sharp decline from the previous week's 
prices. Also that receipts of native cat- 
tle were much heavier there than the pre- 
vious year. About 45,800 head of the 54,300 
eattle received during the week were na- 
tives, and 8,500 Texas and Western, this 
being the largest run of native cattle and 
the smallest run of rangers since the 
range season opened, the number of na- 
tive cattle being about 5,000 larger than a 
year ago, and nearly 17,000 larger than 
two years ago. In the native division 
here there were entirely too many half- 
fat, medium quaiity cattle, also a good 
many Kansas grass cattle. 

Following quotations are based upon 

present conditions of the market: Best 
native beef steers, strictly fancy cattle, 
1,300 to 1,600 pounds average, $5.65 to $5.85; 
choice ex aes steers, 1,300 to 1,600 pounds 
average, 40 to $5.60; good shipping and 
export steers, 1,300 to 1,600 pounds, $5.10 to 
$5.35; fair to medium shipping steers, 1,300 
to 1,450 pounds, $4.75 to $5.10; the bulk of 
the native beef steers averaging 1,300 
pounds and upwards were of good to 
choice quality sold at $5.15 to $5.60 and the 
top was $5.85 for 1,634-pound offerings. 
Steers, 1,200 to 1,290 pounds average, full 
range, rough to best, $4.00 to $5.50, bulk 
of sales at $4.90 to $5.20; steers, 1,000 to 1,190 
pounds average, full range, $3.55 to $5.50, 
bulk of sales at $4.50 to $5.15; steers 
welghing less than 1,000 pounds, full 
range, $3.00 to $5.40, bulk sold at $4.00 to 
$4.70. Feeding steers, fair to choice, 800 
pounds and upwards, $3.00 to $4.50, the 
bulk at $3.30 to $3.85, and they were me- 
dium quality; common to choice stockers, 
$2.10 to $4.25, bulk at $2.75 to $3.25, and the 
quality was plain; stock heifers, full 
range, $2.00 to $4.00 and the bulk at $2.50 to 
$2.90. Fancy native heifers sell at $4.75 to 
$5.00, and there were very few on the 
market; choice native heifers sell at $4.15 
to $4.65; good native cows and heifers sell 
at $3.25 te $4.00; medium cows at $2.05 to 
$3.15; fair cows $2.25 to $2.60; inferior, light 
and old cows $1.25 to $2.15; the bulk of the 
Southwest cows sold at $2.00 to $3.00 and 
the bulk of all the cows sold at $2.25 to 
$3.25; canning cows sell at $1.50 to $2.75. 
Veal calves, full range, $4.00 to $6.50 per 
100 pounds, bulk at $5.50 to $6.25 per 100 
pounds; heretics and yearlings sold at 
$2.00 to $4.25 per 100 pounds with the bulk 
at $3.00 to $3.50. Bulls, full range, $2.10 to 
$4.50, bulk of sales $2.50 to $3.00; stocker 
bulls sold at $2.25 to $4.00, the bulk at $2.50 
to $2.9; During the week the milkers 
sold at a full range of $25.00 to $50.00 per 
cow and calf, the bulk of sales being at 
$31.50 to $40.00. 
Receipts in the Southern Division this 
week amounted to about 370 cars, against 
about 340 cars last week. Bulk of the fat 
steers, cows and heifers ruled lic to 20c 
lower than a week ago, while canning 
grades of all descriptions figure 40c to 50c 
lower. Calves of the right kind were a 
shade stronger. Mississippi, Arkansas 
and Tennessee cattle were very slow, hard 
sellers at the above noted decline. South- 
ern yearlings closed a flat 50c lower than 
last week. 

During the week Alabama and Missis- 

sippi yearlings sold at $1.50 to $2.50, com- 
mon calves at $4.00 per head, bulls and 
oxen at $1.00 to $2.50 and cows and mixed 
cattle at $1.50 to $3.00, with the bulk at 
$2.20 to $2.50. Arkansas and Tennessee 
yearlings sold at $2.00 to $2.75, calves sold 
at $3.50 to $5.00, bulls sold at $2.25 to $2.60, 
stags and oxen at $2.85 to $2.90, cows and 
mixed cattle at $1.50 to $2.95, the bulk at 
$2.25 to $2.80 and — light weight steers 
at $2.65 to $3.00. During the week Texas 
and Indian Territory calves 150 to 226 
pounds average sold at $7.25 to $9.50 per 
head, with the bulk at $7.75 to $8.50. Bulls 
sold at $2.40 to $2.60, stags and oxen at 
$2.75 to $3.50 and cows and heifers, mostly 
grassers, sold at $2.35 to $8.20, the bulk at 
$2.70 to $3.10. Steers, the majority of 
which were off grass, averaged 612 to 1,035 
pounds and sold at $3.00 to $4.06, with the 
bulk at $3.50 to $3.90. 
HOGS—Tuesday receipts quite an im- 
provement over Monday, but not a large 
run, quality reasonably good, but choice 
heavy scarce. Market opened with weak 
tendency, trading active, prices only a 
shade to 5c lower, some of the best sold 
for as much as they would have brought 
Monday, market continued active, closed 
steady, bulk selling at $4.65 to $4.724%. Wed- 
nesday, liberal run, market called 5c low- 
er on good, 5c to 10c lower on others, bulk 
selling at $4.60 to $4.65. Thursday, mod- 
erate run, quality none too good, opening 
called strong to 5c higher, butchers pay- 
ing $4.70 to $4.75 for hogs that were sell- 
ing at $4.65 early. Wednesday, bulk sell- 
ing at $4.60 to $4.70, ny gy es fancy, 245- 
lb. hogs selling at $4.80. Friday, moderate 
run, market opened 5c to 10c higher, mak- 
ing highest market of the week, as high 
as last Saturday’s prices, or even better. 
Trade continued on active basis, extreme 
advance from low time Thursday to best 
time Friday 10c to lic, bulk selling at 
$4.75 to $4.85, seventy-three fancy, 217-lb. 
hogs at $4.90. Saturday, supply quite lib- 
eral, unfavorable advices, trade called 5c 
to 10c lower, big end of Friday’s advance 
lost, bul« selling at $4.72% to $4.80. Range 
of prices as foilows: Butchers and pack- 
ers $4.70 to $4.80, Yorkers and shippers 
$4.60 to $4.72%, heavy pigs $4.40 to $4.55, 
light pigs $4.00 to $4.30, rough heavies $3.50 
to $4.00. 


SHEEP—Receipts light during the week, 
market ruled steady to strong, all offer- 
ings being readily absorbed at following 
prices: Best lambs $5.00 to $5.25, best sheep 
$3.75 to $4.00, best bucks $2.50 to $3.00, stock- 
érs $2.50 to $3.25. 

Monday, Nov. 5—CATTLE—Receipts 
moderate in the native division, but in- 
cluded no strictly choice cattle. We think 
had there been any good choice cattle on 
sale prices would have ruled about 1l0c 
higher than the close of last week. Chi- 


cago reported 12,000, and the market 
strong to 1 higher. Receipts in the 
Southern Division were very light for 


Monday, quality common. Prices fully 

ba ric with the close of last week. 

GS—Receipts 4,000 to 5,000, market 5c 

to Hite higher, bulk good cella at $4.75 to 
85. 


SHEEP—Receipts light to-day, market 


strong and active at last week’s closing 
prices. 


HEREFORD AWARDS 
At the Kansas City Show Sale. 








Below we present a partial list of 
awards to Hereford cattle at the great 
Hereford-Shorthorn show sale at Kansas 
City. In another issue we will give the 
Shorthorn list 
CLASS al BREEDING STOCK. 
SECTION 1, bull three years old or 
over, 18 entries, 8 prizes, $75, $65, $55, $45, 
$25, $15, $10. 

. Dandy Rex 71689, ee & Simpson. 

. Improver 94020, T. F. B. Sotham. 

. Dale 66481, Clem Rat 
: Christopher 69172, W. 


Son. 
Le Roy 70778, Thos. Clark. 
Beau Donald 58996, W. H. Curtice. 
Marmion 66646, Fred Cowman. 
Governor 75903, Cottrell Bros. 
SECTION 2, bull 2 years old and under 
8, 11 entries, 8 prizes, $75, $65, $55, $45, $35, 
$25, $15, $10. 
1. Gentry Lars 80811, C. G. Comstock. 
2. Mark Hanna 87071, John Hooker. 
3. Dale 3d 76782, F. A. Baylies. 
4. Expansion 93662, Scott & March. 
5 
6 
7s 


s Van Natta & 


SAA > ope 


- Bruce 103636, O. Harris. 
. Columbus 10th 76781, Clem Graves. 
Hercules 75906, Cottrell Bros. 





Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


. Royal Boy 82820, W. 8. Powell. 
"SECTION 3, bull one year old and un- 


@- 


der 2, 0 gptries, 8 prizes, $75, $65, $56, $45, 


$35, ' 

1, Perfection 92391, Thos. Clark. 

2. Columbus 17th 91364, Benton Gabbert. 
3. Le E. Corkins. 


max 
4. Donald Dhu 91580, Gudget & Simpson. 
5. oe Fowler 97407, W Van Natta & 


6. McKinley 95219, Z. T. Kinsell. 
7. Checkmate 93981, T. F. 8. Sotham. 
8. Lexington 85984, Fred Cowman. 
SECTION 4, bull 6 months old and un- 
der 1 year, 41 entries, 8 prizes, $75, $65, 
$45, $35, $25, $15, $10. 7 
a A 


Thickflesh iors 
Ansiony Lad 102987, J. S. Lancaster & 


. March On 12th 106674, W. S. Van Natta 


. B. Sotham. 

3 

n. 

4. Krell Stamp 15th 108353, Cornish & 
atten 

5. Lucifer 108930, Steward & Hutcheo 

6 


: March On 13th 106675, W. 8. Van Natta 


¢. Weston’ Stamp 20th 108357, Cornish & 
atte 

8. Weston "Stamp 16th 108354, Cornish & 
‘att 

SECTION 5, bull calf under 6 months 

old, 24 entries, 8 prizes, $75, $65, $55, $45, $35, 

*, $15, $10. 

1. Brigadier 109729, Godael & Simpson. 

2. Prince 104715, Ha 

. Gem's Keep On 108457, “o, A. Stannard. 

. Converter 112122, Steward & Hutcheon. 

; — Slope Tom 98th 103466, C. A. Stan- 
ar 


3 
4 
5 
6. Beau Donald 3ist 109885, W. H. Curtice. 
7. Amon 112033, W. 8. Van Natta & Son. 
8. Beau Donald 32d 109866, W. H. Curtice. 
SECTION 6, cow 3 years old or over, 15 
gone, 8 prizes, $75, $65, $55, $45, $35, $25, $16, 


1, Cotanitine 79355, W. 8. Van Natta & 


2. Dolly 5th 71988, Clem Graves. 

3. Benison 78826, T. F. B. Sotham. 

4. Dolly 2d 61799, John Hooker. 

5. Everest 70773, Thos. Clark. 

6. Mischievous 71758, Gudgell & Simpson. 

7. Lady Charming 63672, T. F. B. Sotham. 

8. Russet 73664, O. Harris. 

SECTION 7, cow or heifer over 2 years 

old and under 3, 14 A 8 prizes, $75, 
, $45, $35, $25, $15, $1 

. Blanche 13th 81601, ‘Gudgell & Simpson. 

. Betty 2d 76805, O. Harris. 

. Peerless 5th 80683, Thos. Clark. 

. Pure Gold 94041, T. F. B. Sotham. 

5. Lady Help 103642, Clem Graves. 

6. Lady Briton 17th 90716, C. G. Com- 
stock. 

7. Lady Briton 16th 90715, C. G. Comstock. 

8. Miss Almont 84233, W. S. Van Natta & 


Son. 

SECTION 8, heifer 18 months old and 
under 2 years, 21 entries, 8 prizes, $75, $65, 
$55, $45, $35, $25, $15, $10. 

1. Miss March On 94489, W. S. Van Natta 


& Son. 
2. Golden Lassie 94009, T. F. B. Sotham. 
3. Modesty 97971, Gudgell & Simpson. 

4. Sophronisba 86791, Gudgell & Simpson. 
Nn Dorana 3d 91583, Gudgell & Simpson. 
7 
8 


aaa 


}. Theressa 82896, O. Harris. 

- Birdie Bly 90837, Cornish & Patten. 

. Candance 86592, Clem Graves. 

SECTION 9, heifer 12 months old and 

under 18, 20 entries, 8 prizes, $75, $55, 

H45, $35, $25, $15, $10. 

1. Mischief Maker 97907, Gudgell & Simp- 
son. 

2. Lady Ellen 96527, W 
Son. 

3. Jaqueline 90603, Thos. Clark. 

4. Cleopatra 97904, Gudgell & Simpson. 

5. Hebe C 94013, T. F. B. Sotham. 

6. Lady Jane 96528, W. 8S. Van Natta & 


Son 

2 Paadere 5th 101946, Scott & March. 
8. Geraldine 96860, J. A. Larson. 

SECTION 10, heifer 6 months -“ and 
under 12, 52 entries, 28 prizes, $75, 
$15, $10, 10 prizes of 30° each 
and 10 aotaee of $5 each 

1. Lady Dewdrop 2d 97456, O. Harris. 

2. Queenly 108933, Steward & Hutcheon. 
3. Honora 2d 109728, Gudgell & Simpson. 
4 
5 


. 8 Van Natta & 


. Nanette 107735, T. F. B. Sotham. 

. Miranda 2d 106678, W. S. Van Natta & 
on. 

6. Miss Caprice 109725, Gudgell & Simp- 
son. 

7. Polly Peachum 104322, Thos. Clark. 

8. Donna Ada 109722, Gudgell & Simpson. 

9. Bangle 5th 109736, Gudgell & Simpson. 

10. Pretty Lass 108932, Steward & Hutch- 


eon. 

. Lady Briton 
stock. 

12. Galatea 10772, T. F. B. Sotham. 


~ 


3ist 101548, C. G. Com- 


13. Bright Duchess 32d 109733, Gudgell & 
Simpson. 

14. Dolly Weston 108349, C we & Patten. 

15. aay ” nee 29th 101946, C. G. Com- 

16. Columbia Cherry 107698, W. 8. Van 
Natta & Son 

17. Sapphira March On 106683, W. 8S. Van 
Natta & Son 

18. Gertrude 108644, Z. T. Kinsell. 

19. Minnehaha 2d 99331, H. J. Fluck. 

20. Silver Cup 104716, O. Harris. 

21. Rosamond 100492, Clem Graves. 

22. a ~ + i eeemansaaed 101555, C. G. Com- 
stoc 


23. Laurel 9th 99723, E. Corkins. 

24. Snowdrop 108935, Steward & Hutcheon. 

25. Doty Lee 2d 108350, Cornish & Patten. 

26. Countess 102021, C. A. Stannard. 

27. Lady Wiltona 102630, Clem Graves. 

28. Marie 108352, Cornish & Patten. 
SECTION ll, heifer under 6 months old, 

a — 8 prizes, $75, $65, $56, $45, $35, $25, 
15, 

. kon + On 107704, W. S. Van Natta 


& 

. Matilda 108931, Steward & Hutcheon. 

. Tempter’s Queen 108932, Steward & 
Hutcheon. 

. Silver Lining 5th 109726, Gudgell & Simp- 


2 
3 
4 
son. 
5. Gipsy Lady 109720, Gudgell & Simpson. 
6. Kassil 3d 104714, O. Harris. 
7. Will-o-the-Wisp 106469, H. J. Fluck. 

8. Bright Lass 16th 109734, Gudgell & Simp- 

son. 
SWEEPSTAKES. 

Competition in sweepstakes was limited 
to prize winners in Sections 1 and 2; 3, 
and 5; 6 and 7; 8 and 9, and 10 and 11 re- 
spectively. 

SECTION 12, senior sweepstakes, bull, 
2 years old or over, $100, offered by Clem 
Graves, Bunker Hill, Ind. 

one 66481, Clem Graves, Bunker Hill, 


nd. 
SECTION 13, junior sweepstakes, bull 

under 2 years, $100, offered by F. A. Nave, 

Attica, Ind. 

Perfection 92981, Thomas Clark, Beecher, 


Til. 

SECTION 14, senior sweepstakes, cow 
or heifer 2 years old or over, $100, offered 
by C. G. Comstock, Albany, Mo. 
Dolly 5th 71988, Clem Graves, 

Hill, Ind. 


SECTION 15, intermediate sweepstakes, 
magi 1 year old and under 2, $100, offered 
by W. S. Van Natta & Son, Fowler, Ind. 
Mischief Maker 97907, Gudgell & Simpson, 

Independence, Mo. 
heifer, 
> dee 


Bunker 


SECTION 16, junior sweepstakes, 
under 1 year old, $100, offered by Cc 
Stannard, Emporia, Kan. 

i. Dewdrop 2d 97456, O. Harris, Harris, 
° 


GRAND SWEEPSTAKES. 
Competition in grand sweepstakes is 
limited to prize winners in sections 1 to 5 
and 6 to 11 inclusive, respectively. 
SECTION 17, best bull, any age, the Ar- 
mour challenge cup, cost $400, offered by 
Armour, Kansas City, oO. 
Thomas Clark, Beecher, in., Perfection 
SECTION 18, best cow or heifer, any 
age, $100, offered by T. F. B. Sotham, 
Chillicothe, Mo. 
Mischief Maker 7 p Gretel & Simpson, 
Independence, 


TIERDS. 

SECTION 19, aged herd, consisting of 1 
bull 2 years old or over, 1 cow 3 years old 
or over, 1 cow or heifer 2 years old and 
under 3, 1 heifer 1 year old and under 2, 1 
heifer under 1 year old; 9 entries, 7 prizes, 
offered by the Kansas City Stock Yards 
Co., $100, $80, $60, $40, $30, $20, 

1—Gudgell & Independence, 
Dandy Rex 71689, Mischievous 71758, 
Blanche 13th — Mischief Maker 97907 
and Honora 2d 1 

em habe Bunker Hill, Ind., Dale 
ces, Dolly 5th 71988, Lady Help 1 
Candace 86592 and Rosamond 100492. 

3—T. F. B. Sotham, Chillicothe, Mo., Im- 
prover 94020, Benison 78826, Pure Gold ‘94041, 
Golden Lassie 94009 and Nanette 107735. 

4—W. S. Van Natta & Son, Fowler, Ind., 
Christopher 69172, Columbine 79355, Colum- 
bia Cherry 107698,” Miss March On 94489 and 
Nella March On 107704. 

5—Thomas Clark, Beecher, Ill., Le Roy 
70778, Everest 70773, Peerless bth 80683, 
Jaqueline 90608 and Polly Peachum 104322. 

6—O. Harris, Harris, Mo., Bruce 103636, 
Russet 73664, Betty 2d’ 76806, Theresa 92896 
and Lady amg 2d gre 

7—John Hooker, New Lon p-. a k 
Hanna 87081, Dolly 2d 71789, aRelte 
plewood 2d 87063, Belle of Maplewood 3d 
96177 and Belle of Maplewood 4th 112152. 

SECTION 20, young herd, consisting of 
1 bull under 2 years old, 2 heifers 1 year 
old and under | 2, 2 heifers under 1 year old, 
all except bull must be bred by exhibitor: 
ll entries, 7 prizes, offered by the Kansas 
pa Ae Yards Co., $100, $80, $60, $40, 





i—Gudgell & Simpson, I 
Mo., Donald Dhu 91580, Modesty St9f Mis” 
chief Maker 97907; Honora 2d 109723 and 


Miss Ca 


Sotham, Chillicothe, Mo., 


2—T. 
Thickflesh wines Golden Lassie 94009, Hebe 


107723 and Nanette 107735. 

3—W. 8. Van Natta & Son, Fowler, ind. 
Fowler ao Miss March On 94489, 

Ellen + Miranda 2d 106678 and Nell 


March "Oni 

+— k, Beecher, IIl., 

tion 92891, Jaqueline 90604,' Alicia 90699, 

Pamela 104819 ~~ Polly Peachum 104322. 

5—Gudgell pson, Independence, 

Mo., ‘Patrolman —. Sophronishe Si, 

91583, 1097 

Bright Duc head aoe Ada 7 an 
. Haste Mo., Goodenough | 

2d 86926, Gertrude 86925, Dalcy 2d 86924, 

pre Dewdrop 2d 97456 and Silver Cup | 


7—W. 8. Van Natta & Son, Fowler, Ind., 
March On 12th 106674, Lady Jane | 96528, 
Maid March On Frc Sapphira March On 
106683 and Columbia Cherry 107698. 

SECTION 21, best calf herd, consisting 
of one bull and 4 ae all under 1 year 
old; 13 entries, 6 = es, offered by the 
Kansas City Stock Yards Co., $100, $80, $60, | 


0. 
1—Gudgell & Simpson, Independence, | 
Mo., Kandahar 109724, Donna Ada 109722, 
Bangle Sth 109736, Bright Duchess 32d 
109733, Bright Lass 16th — 


Perfec- ' 


2—Gudgell & Simpso Independence, 
Mo., Capricornus 1 Shenere 2d 109723, 
Miss Caprice ow SL Silver Lining 5th 


— We Lady 1 
Van Natta mw & Son, Fowler, Ind., 
warek On 12th 106674, Sapphira March On 


106683, Miranda 2d 106678, Nella March On 
107704, Columbia Cherry 107698. 
4-T. F. B, Sotham, Chillicothe, Mo., 


Thickflesh 107748, Galatea 107723, Nanette 
107735, Electa 107720, Lady Improver 107729. 
5—Steward & Hutcheon, Greenwood, 

Mo., Lucifer 108930, Queenly 108933, Pretty 

Lass 108932, Tempter’s Queen 108936, Matil- 

da 108931. 

6—O. Harris, Harris, Mo., Prince 104715, 
Lady Dewdrop 2a 97456, Silver Cup 104716, 
Sister Theresa 102633, Kassil 3d 104714. 

GROUPS. 
SECTION 22, best two animals of either 


sex, produce ot one cow, 17 entries, 6 
prizes, $55, $50, $35, $20, $15, 
1—Gudgell & Simpson, Independence, 


Mo., Mischief Maker 9797 and Miss Ca- 
et 109725. 

8. Van Natta & Son, Fowler, Ind., 
Christopher 69172 and Columbine 79355. 
3—T. B. Bo 


tham, Chillicothe, Mo., 
Thickflesh 107743 and Golden Lassie 94009. 
4—Clem Graves, Bunker Hill, Ind., Dale 
66481 and Rosamond 100492. 
5—Thos. Clark, Beecher, Ill., Le Roy 


ay ie? = Leary 104315. 
Graves, Bunker Hill, Ind., Co- 
a. “loth 76780 and Crusader 86596. 

SECTION 2, best 4 animals of either 
sex, get of one sire, 18 entries, 6 prizes, 
$75, $60, $40, $30, $15, $10. 

1—T. F. B. Sotham, Chillicothe, Mo., 
Lady Charming 63672, Pure Gold 94041, 
Golden Lassie 94009, Thickflesh 107743, get 
of Corrector. 

2—O. Harris, Harris, Mo., Betty 2d 76805, 
Gertrude 86925, Dalcy 2d 86924, Lady Dew- 
drop 2d 97456, get of Benjamin Wilton. 

3—-Steward & Hutcheon, Greenwood, 
Mo., Lucifer 108930, Queenly 108933, Pretty 
Lass 108932, Tempter’s Queen 108936, get of 
Tempter. 

4—Gudgell & Simpson, Independence, 
Mo., Dandy Rex 71689, Mischievous 71758, 
Dorana 3d 9158, Sophronisba 86791, get of 
Lamplighter. 

5—W. 8. Van Natta & Son, Fowler, Ind., 
Miss March On 94489, Lady Jane 96528, 
March On 12th 106674, March On 13th 106675, 
get of March On. 

6—Thos. Clark, Beecher, Ill., Le Roy 
70778, Ernest 70773, Jaqueline 90603, Pamela 
104319, get of Lars. 

SECTION 2&4, best trio, consisting of one 
bull, one cow and their offspring, 6 en- 
tries, 3 prizes; $100 offered by Wm. Hum- 
phrey, Ashland, Neb.; $50, offered by S. H. 
Godman, Wabash, Ind.; $25, offered by H. 
F. Schnelker, New Haven, Ind. 

1—T. F. B. Sotham, Chillicothe, Mo., 
Improver 107722, Benison 78826 and Fulfiller 
94020. 


2—Fred Cowman, Lost Springs, Kan., 
acumen 66646, Emma 46700 and Lexington 
5984. 


3—E. Corkins, Bethany, Mo., McCord 
82613, Sultana 2d 78547 and Laurel 9th 99723. 

SECTION 25, best pair, one male and 
one female, any age, 15 entries, 3 prizes; 
$100, offered by the Coates House, Kansas 
City, Mo.; $50, offered by E. H. Brewster, 
Wibaux, Mont.; $25, offered by Steele 
Bros., Belvoir, Kan. 

1—Clem Graves, Bunker Hill, Ind., Dale 
66481 and Dolly 6th 71988. 

2—Gudgell & Simpson, Independence, 
Bien Dandy Rex 71698 and Mischief Maker 


3—T. F. B. Sotham, Chillicothe, Mo., Im- 
prover 94020 and Benison 

SECTION 26, best pair consisting of 
cow and her calf, any age, 8 entries, 3 
prizes, $100, offered by the Midland Hotel, 
Kansas City, Mo.; $50, offered by B. & 8. 
J. Gabbert, Dearborn, Mo.; $25, offered 
by L. B. Chappell, Mt. Leonard, Mo. 

1—Gudgell & Simpson, Independence, 
we. Mischievous 71758 and Mischief Maker 


2—John Hooker, New London, O., Dolly 
2d 71789 and Belle of Maplewood 4th 112152. 

3—T. F. B. Sotham, Chillicothe, Mo., 
Benison 78826 and Fulfiller 107722. 

SECTION 27, best pair heifers, 1 and 
under 2 years old; 11 entries, three prizes; 
$100, offered by Cornish & Patten, Osborn, 
Mo.; $50, offered by W. B. Waddell, Lex- 
ington, Mo.; $2, offered by Geo. Tuggle, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

—Gudgell & Simpson, Independence, 
Mo., Modesty 97971 and Mischief Maker 


2—W. 8S. Van Natta & Son, Fowler, Ind., 
Miss March On 94489 and Lady Ellen 

3—Gudgell & Simpson, Independence, 
Mo., Dorana 3d 91583 and Sophronisba 
86971. 

SECTION 28, best pair heifers under 1 
year old, 20 entries, 3 prizes; $100, offered 
by Geo. Leigh, Sere, t $50, offered by 
Minier Bros., Craig, Neb.; $25, offered by 
N. W. Leonard, Wavette. “Mo. 

1—Gudgell & Simpson, Independence, 
a. Honora 2d 109723 and Miss Caprice 


2-T. F. B. Sotham, Chillicothe, Mo., 
— 107723 and Nanette 107735. 

8. Van Natta & Son, Fowler, Ind., 
Miranda 2d 106678 and Nella March On 


107704, 

SECTION 29, best pair of bulls, 1 and 
under 2 years old, 9 entries, 3 prizes; one 
pair 6-ton Monarch scales, value $110, of- 
fered by Monarch Scale Co., Armourdale, 
Kan.; $50, offer by the Kansas City 
“Times,” Kansas City, Mo.; $25, offered 
by Shadeland Stock Farm, Lafayette, 

nd. 


1—Gudgell & Simpson, Independence, 
Mo., i. a Donald Dhu 91580. 

2—Makin Lees Summit, Mo., 
Prince Hesiod n1746 and Regulator 97576. 

3—Clem Graves, Bunker Hill, Ind., Cru- 
sader 86956 and Wabash 98040. 

SECTION 30, best pair bulls under 1 
year old, 15 entries, 3 Orines; $100, offered 
by Gudgell & Simpson, Independence, 
Mo.; $50, offered by Geo. 8S. Redhead, Des 
Moines, Ia.; $25, offered by N. Kirtley, Sa- 
vannah, Mo. 

1—W. S. Van Natta & Son, Fowler, Ind., 
March On 12th 106674 and March On 13th 
106675. 

2—Cornish & Patten, Osborn, Mo., Wes- 
ton Stamp 15th 108353 and Weston Stamp 
20th 108357. 


3—Gudgell & Simpson, Independence, 
Mo., Brigadier 109720 and Capricornus 


109735. 

SECTION 31, best pair, consisting of 
bull and heifer, 2 years old and under 3, 6 
entries, 3 prizes; $100, offered by O. Har- 
ris, Harris, Mo.; $50, offered by the Kan- 


_ 


sas City “Journal,” Kansas City, Mo.; 
=. offered by Wm. Powell, Channing, 
ex. 


1—C. G. Comstock, Albany, Mo., Gentry 
Lars 80811 and Lady Briton 17th 90716. 
2—O. Harris, Harris, Mo., Betty 2d 76805 
and Bruce 108636, 
3—John Hooker, New London, O., Mark 
ase 87071 and Belle of Maplewood 2d 


SECTION 32, best 6 animals, either sex, 
any age, bred by exhibitor, 11 entries, 3 
prizes; $100, offered by Scott & March, 
Belton, Mo.; $50, offered by John Sparks, 
Reno, Nev.; $25, offered by T. C. Sawyer, 

Lexington, Mo. 


1—Gudgell & Simpson, Independence, 


Mo., Dandy Rex 71689, Mischievous 71758, 
Modesty 97971, Mischief Maker 97907, Cleo- 
patra 97904, Sophronisba 86791. 

2-T. F. B. Sotham, Chillicothe, Mo., 
Lady Charming 63672, nison Pure 
Gold 94041, Golden Lassie 94009, Thickflesh 
—, Nanette 107735. 
| 8. Van Natta & Son, Fowler, Ind., 
Pow Be 69172, hy 79355, Miss 
March On 94489, dy Ellen 96527, March 
On 12th 106674, March On 13th 106675. 

SECTION 33, best 10 animals, either sex, 
any age, 11 entries, 5 prizes; $150, offered 
by omestead Publishing Co., Des 
| Moines, la., and the “Live Stock Indi- 
eator,” Kansas City, Mo.; corn crusher, 
| value $125, offered by the Whitman Agri- 
cultural Implement Co., Kansas City; $50, 
offered by Metropolitan Street Railway 
Co., Kansas City, Mo.; $50, offered by Em- 
lery, Bird, Thayer Dry Goods Co., Kansas 
City, Mo.; $25, offered by the Doggett Dry 

Goods Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
1—Gudgell Independence, 
Mo., Dandy Rex 71689, Cleopatra 97904, 
| Mischief Maker 97907, Miss Caprice 109725, 
Modesty 97971, Dorana 3d 91583, Blanche 
| 13th $1601, Sophronisba 86791, Honora 2d 
| 109723, Mischievous 71758. 

2—T. F. B. Sotham, Chillicothe, Mo., Im- 
prover 94020, y Charming 63672, C Check- 
mate 93981, Benison 78826, Pure Gold 94041, 
Golden Lassie 94009, Hebe C. 94013, Thick- 
flesh 107743, Galatea 10772, Nanette 107735. 

3—W. 8. Van Natta & Son, Fowler, Ind., 
Christopher 69172, Columbine 79356, re 
March On y Ellen 96627, 
Jane 96528, Beau Fowler 97407, Maron on 
12th 106674, March On 13th 106675, Miranda 
106678, Nella March On 107704. 

4—O. Harris, Harris, Mo., Bruce 103636, 
Russet 73664, Betty 2d 76806, Dalcy 2d 86924, 
Kassie 3d 104714, Lady Dewdrop 2d 97456, 
Gertrude 86925, Silver Cup 104716, Theresa 
82896 and Prince 104715. 

5—Thos. Clark, Beecher, Ill, LeRoy 
70778, Everest 70778, Charming Beau Real 
60938, Peerless 5th 80683, Alicia 90599, Jaque- 
line 90603, Pamela 104319, Polly Feaskom 
104322, Perfection 92891, Leary 104315. 
SECTION 4%, best trio, consisting of one 
cow and two of her produce, either sex, 
under 2 years old, 5 entries, 3 prizes; $100, 
offered by Stanton Breeding Farm Co., 
Madison, Neb., and H. G. Clark, Craig, 
Neb.; $50, offered by L. L. Young, Oak- 
land, Neb., $25, offered by Colin Cameron, 
Lochiel, Ariz. 
1—Gudgell & Simpson, Independence, 
Mo., Mischievous 71758, Mischief Maker 
97907 and Miss Caprice 109725. 

a a Hooker, New London, 2 Dolly 

2d 71789, Belle of Maplewood 3d 96177 and 
Belle of Maplewood 4th 112152. 

E. Corkins, Bethany, Mo., Sultana 2d 
78547, Lomax 89983 and Laurel 9th 99723. 

SECTION 35, best bull to be sold in the 
sale, 37 entries, 4 prizes, all offered by the 
spally J Drovers’ gneram,” Kansas City, 

oO. 

1. Columbus 17th 91364, Benton Gabbert 
——— Stamp 15th 108353, Cornish "& 
3. Lucifer 108930, Steward & Hutcheon. 

4. Donald Dhu, Gudgell & Simpson. 

SECTION 36, best female to be sold in 
the sale, 22 entries, 4 prizes, all offered 
by ‘“‘Wallace’s Farmer,’ Des Moines, Ia., 
a $30, $20, $10. 

. Sophronisba 86791, Gudgell & Simpson. 
2: Maid March On 96533, W. S. Van Natta 


& Son 
3. Ione $9695, W. 8. Mb Natta & Son. 
4. Geraldine 96860, J. Larson. 

SECTION 37, best geo either sex, 
under 1 year old, 38 entries, 4 prizes; $50, 
offered by the Pasteur Vaccine Co.; 
offered by W. E. Hemenway, Steward, 
Ill.; $15, offered by Scharbauer Bros., Mid- 
land, Tex.; $10, offered by Steward & 
Hutcheon, Greenwood, Mo. 

1. py 107743, T. F. B. Sotham. 

2. dy Dewdrop 2a 97456, O. Harris. 

3, Mie Caprice 109725, Gudgell & Simpson. 
4. Honora 2d 109723, Gudgell & Simpson. 

SECTION 38, to the herdsman fitting 
the oo ane, herds in section 19, 4 prizes, 

a , $20, $10, offered by W. H. Curtice, 
a cehen Ky., and Frank Rockefeller, 
Cleveland, O. 

1. Geo. Hendry, Independence, Mo. 
2. Andrew Thom, Bunker Hill, Ind. 
3. W. Burlton, Chillicothe, Mo. 

4. John Harvey, Fowler, Ind. 

SECTION 39, to the herdsman fitting the 
winning herds in section 2, 4 prizes, $40, 
$30, $20, $10, offered by Alex Moffitt, Me- 
chanicsville, Ind., and E. Corkins, Beth- 
any, Mo, 

1. Geo. Hendry, Independence, Mo. 
2. W. Burlton, Chillicothe, Mo. 

3. John Harvey, Fowler, Ind. 

4. Bert Fluck, Beecher, II. 








& Simpson, 





CLASS 2—FAT STOCK. 
Animals competing must have sire and 
dam recorded in ‘American Hereford 


Record.” 
PURE BREDS. 
SECTION 1, steer, spayed or martin 
heifer, 2 years old and under 3, 2 prizes, 


$50, 5 

1. Old Times 94034, T. F. B. Sotham. 

2. Susie Harris 79200, O. Harris. 
SECTION 2, steer, spayed or martin 

heifer, 1 year old and under 2, 2 prizes, 


, $40. 
1. Penwiper 91597, Gudgell & Simpson. 
2. Baby ——, John Hooker. 
SECTION 3, steer, spayed or martin 
ag under 1 year old, 2 prizes, $50, $40. 
Mistake, Gudgell & Simpson. 
2° Hickory Grove, W. 8. Van Natta & 


n. 

SECTION 4, best steer, spayed or mar- 

tin heifer, any age, $50, offered by Mis- 
~—- Live Stock Co., p magaee City, Mo. 

. Old Times 94034, 

GRAD 

SECTION 5, grade Hereford steer, 
spayer or martin heifer, 2 years old and 
vader 3, 2 prizes, $50, $40. 

. Lar’s Eclipse, Thos. Clark. 

2: Wyvis, H. J. Fluck. 

SECTION 6, grade Hereford steer, 
spayed or martin heifer, 1 year old and 
under 2, 2 prizes, $50, 

1. Lar’s Wonder, Thos. ‘Clark. 
2. Masterpiece, H. J. Fluck. 

SECTION 7, grade Hereford steer, 
spayed or mere heifer, under 1 year old, 
4 prizes, $50, $40, $30, $20 
1. Olinda, H. J. Fluck. 

2. Quality, Steward & Hutcheon. 
Larkin, Thos. Clark. 

4. Amos, Clem Graves. 

SECTION 8, best steer, spayed 
martin heifer, any age, competition limit- 
ed to prize winners in sections 5, 6 and 7, 
Sty — by Drumm-Flato Co., Kansas 
Lar’ s Eclipse, Thos. Clark. 

SECTION 9, best steer, spayed or mar- 
tin heifer in the show, $50, offered by 
Schwarzschild & Sulzberger Packing Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

OM kt oo 94034, T. F. B. Sotham. 

SECTION 10, herd, to consist of one 
steer, spayed or martin heifer, 2 years old 
and under 3; one 1 year old and under 2, 
and one under 1 year old, either all pure 
bred, all grade, or mixed pure and grade, 
2 prizes, $60, $45. 

1, ae 5 a 


J. 
‘SECTION ii, best 20 head of range- 
raised, grass fed steers, all yearlings or 
all 2-year-olds; the individuals composing 
this group must show a preponderance of 
Hereford blood; 3 entries, 2 prizes, $100, 
offered by the Kansas City Live Stock 
Co., Kansas City, Mo.; $50, offered by the 
—, National Bank, Kansas City, 


0. 
1. A. E. Reynolds Land and Cattle Co., 
Channing, Tex. 

oe eS Sotham, Chillicothe, ye 
SECTION 12, best’ fifteen head of grade 

Hereford steers, 3 entries. 2 

prizes, $100, offered by Transit House, 

Kansas City, Mo., and West End Hotel, 

Kansas City, Mo.; $50, offered by Tamblyn 

& Tamblyn, Kansas City, Mo. 

E. Reynolds Land & Cattle Co., 


Land & Cattle Co., 


— 


Channing, Tex. 


Shorthorn i Cattle, 


Berkshire Hogs, C Sheep 
Bulls ready for service. as choice boars and 
15 bucks for sale at reasonable prices. The pure 
Scotch bulls Violets Prince 145647 and Golden Sym- 
pathy 151656 in service, 














JOHN MORRIS, Chillicothe, Mo. 





SHORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE! 


Baron pF Roan or 1 
balls by * 123,000; Dara So pheye, ms of Baste pos on. 2 crancl! (uate tam See bette. my By 
ince 1866, and are great milkers. Call o: L @ JONBS, Towanda, Ill. 





CHOICE SHORTHORN BULLS ron SALE! 
13 Scotch ae Beet Scotch oo bee bulls of the low down, bi 


is a Cruickshank Oran 
ers not related to bulles Address, 


SHOW CATTLE AT 


7 1st, 1 2d and 1 3d on 10 entries at Li 


» one a Ramsden. Also a few vive cities bent heif 


PURDY BROS., FAIRVIEW STOCK FARM, HARRIS, ¥O. 


PUBLIC AUCTION! 


neoln, Neb., the get of Im _— 


pareil Victor 182573 and Grand Victor 115752. 50 head go in m eD 





13, at KANSAS OITY, 


MO., and these winners are included an 


the en 


offering are No. 1 cattle. Don’t forget the date. eg, BOTHWELL, NETTLETON, 49. 





fF SEEKS IS EMRE, 


Shorthorns 


AT 


AUCTION 


10 O'CLOCK, 


NOVEMBER I5th, 1900, 
MEXICO, MO. 


90-HEAD-90 


Cruickshanks, Bates and 
Booth Mixed, Scotch and 
Scotch Topped. — 

The Largest Pure Bred Cattle Sale ever made 


in N. E. Missouri. All Young Bulls, 
Heifers and Cows. 


Write for Catalogue to 


S. P. EMMONS, Mexico, Mo. 
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The Chappell-Leonard-Sawyer 
Smith-Waddell 


COMBINATION HEREFORD 
CATTLE SALE! ~~ 


AT THE 
Kansas City Stock Yards New Sale Pavilion, 


WEDNESDAY AND THURSDAY, 
November 21 and 22, 1900. 


110 —30 Bulls and 80 Cows— 
and Heifers. 1 1 O 
These cattle are the get of our herd bulls, Grove Briton, 
Hesiod 30th, Shadeland Dean, Eari of. Shadeland 73d, 
Oakwood Hesiod 3d, Premier (by Beau Brummel.) In 
addition to these bulls there will be representatives of 
Hesiod 2d, Cherry Boy, Beau Donald, Washington and 
Weston Stamp. About 20 of the females will have calves 
at foot, and the balance of breeding age will be bred. 
We would respectfully call the attention of the reader to 
the popular blood lines of our offering and we leave 


their worth, individually, to the judgment of the cattle 
breeding public. 


YOUR PRICES WILL BE OURS. 


Auctioneers: 





POSS SSSSSSSPHSS SPSS SSSSSSSSSOSOeS 


Cols. Woods, Edmonson and Sparks. 
For Catalogues apply to Walter B. Waddell, Lexington, Mo. 


L. B. CHAPPELL, N. W. LEONARD, T. 0. SA 
Mt. Leonard, Mo. Fayette, ‘Mo. ‘cae Mo. 
O. B. SMITH, Fayette, Mo. W. B. WADDELL, Lexington, Mo. 


PUBLIC SALE OF 


GALLOWAY CATTLE 


NEW SALE PAVILION, 
KANSAS CITY, MO., THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 15, 1900. 


50-COWS and HEIFERS-s0 
36-BULLS-36 


A selection from the herds of 8. M. Winslow of 1 
Byrd, of Chillicothe, Mo., and J. 8. Goodrich, of Maem ag ome ag 

This is a select offering and will include some of the best blood and 
individuals of these well known herds. The bulls are a gooo lot and the 
ages are right. There are a number of herd headers in the lot. 

Catalog ready and will be sent on application to 


FRANK B. HEARNE, Manager, Independence, Mo. 
Col. R. E. EDMONSON, Col. JAS W. SPARKS, Auctioneers. 


BLACKWATER SHORTHORNS! "sit 


$id headed by the Cruickshank Bull, 
pure Bates. with individual seen sean da dy ere: by Godoy. Yomi ae 0 are Siaen pure ge ase 


Sa of bot car forsale, 
CRYSTAL SPRINGS SHORTHORNS 


1 
2 Toutting Dalle and 15 Yearling Heifers, Gi rads, for cale, Out of cows of the Kirklevington, 


111304, Kirklevington, Duke of lhurst 123062 anc and sired Cnigt Violet 4: 
them, they will bear inspection. Farm joins tacy. ™- se FINLEY B — 


IDLEWILD seach ! 


row 4y— Oth Fen eee ine heifers. the State and 30 pure 


Spartan 18S In service, note Bie besedine 
Lady ree zines of Euglena, Tru out of Imp.” Ge at, by How Gauntlet, oles” 


W. P. HARNED. VERMONT, CooPpER Co., MO. 


SHORTHORNS, BERKSHIRES and JACKS. 


Scotch Bates most: Berkshi: i bows Ame 
Sook of all nec naa Canes Top and 2 Call on or address, euler SGuNtnT Gepenua Bo. 


YOU CAN PREVENT BLACKLEG | 

















Stead on on cattle and found Evert 
Pres ASin irl amo i ~ cit 
human family. simple, and easy to perform. P., D. & Co. 

the kind that is druggists. ; 
eS ae alwage reliahie. For sale by ail rite us for literatu? 


PARKE, DAV ANY, . 
IS & COMP. Detroit, Michigan 


New York City, Keness City, Mo. Settimele,.like,. tow 
Orleans, La., Walkerville, Ont., and Montreai, Que. 
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COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 




















Cleveland will give a@ wagon race open 
to the world September 24. The owners 
of Grace Hastings, Cephas, Guy, Dick 


Hubbard, Alrich, The Abbot, and other 
noted horses, will be asked to enter. 
Cleveland will be represented by Prartell 
and Newcastle, and possibly by Elloree. 


The capture of a horse thief at Eureka 
revealed the nerviest man ever known in 
Kansas. He stole a horse from the pasture 
of a farmer, and then cut off the mane 
and tail of the horse, together with one 
ear, and sold the horse back to its orig- 
inal owner, who was unable to identify 
his own property. 


While Alix, 2:08%, is now the second 
fastest trotter, she is still the fastest of 
all trotting mares. Her race record (third 
heat) of 2:06%4 has never been beaten and 
Directum only has equalled it; her first 
heat in 2:06 is still the best; her three 
heats in 2:06, 2:06%, 2:06%, are still un- 
approached; her ninth heat in 2:09% still 
holds, and so does her record for a nine- 
heat race, 


The majority of horses are simply killed. 
Out of a thousand horses hardly one will 
live to what ought to be “‘a ripe old age”’ 
for a horse. Better care would add years 
to the working life of the average horse, 
but then, what’s the use of talking better 
care to owners who simply do not know 
when they are working a horse beyond 
reason or neglecting him injuriously? 


Many humane persons are pained every 
day at being obliged to see abuses of 
horses without the power to relieve them. 
The spectacle of a beautiful young horse, 
full of grace and spirit, with his head 
pulled back by one of those brutal over- 
draws until his nose points almost direct- 
ly upward, in a wholly unnatural and un- 
graceful position, his eyes full of agony 
and the foam dripping from his tortured 
mouth, is one too often seen on our 
streets. . 


Wilkes Bey, 2:24%, got his first 2:10 
trotter at Readville, when the bay gelding 
York Boy won the 2:12 trot, going the 
third heat in 2:09%. At the same meeting 
another son of Wilkes Boy, Courier Jour- 
nal, won the 2:08 pace, reducing his record 
from 2:08% to 2:06%4 in the second heat. 
The grand old son of George Wilkes and 
3etty Brown, now has three with records 
better than 2:10, the other being the 
pacer Judge Swing, 2:08%. 


Umbilical hernia (navel rupture) is of 
common occurrence in suckling colts and 
is usually congential, being present from 
birth. In some cases it disappears as the 
colt advances in age, but in others treat- 
ment is necessary. The most successful 
mode of treating consists in reducing the 
hernia and applying a light wooden clamp 
over the skin which is first drawn up 
lightly over-the rupture and permitting 
the parts thus enclosed to slough off when 
the opening will be found to be perfectly 
treated. Another method which will often 
give good results is to rub a light blister 
over the part; this sets up enough irrita- 
tion in many cases to cause the edges of 
the opening to heal. 


Adabella, that won the stake for two- 
year-old trotters at the New England 
Breeders’ meeting in 2:25%, 2:27, is the 
first of the produce or Adbell, 2:23, the 
champion yearling trotter, to take the 
word in a public race. The breeding of 
this filly is remarkably rich. Adbell, her 
sire, is by Advertiser, 2:15%, a son of Elec- 
tioneer, whose dam was by George 
Wilkes, 2:22, out of Lula, 2:15, and his dam 
is the immortal Beautiful Bells, 2:29%. 
The dam of Adabella is Sweetwater, two- 
year-old record 2:26, by Stamboul, 2:07%, 
ex-champion trotting stallion, out of Man- 
zanita, 2:16, ex-champion trotting four- 
year-old, by Electioneer; she out of May- 
flower, 2:31, by St. Clair. 

The 4-year-old trotting gelding Boralma 
occupies a unique place in racing annals. 
He is the only trotter that has won a 
Kentucky Futurity and a Transylvania, 
which he took in successive heats. Be- 
sides this he has the classic Massachu- 
setts stake to his credit. Of his seven 
consecutive victories during the season 
he has lost but three heats. He has won 
since he began racing as a 3-year-old last 
year ten races, and has earned $23,450 in 
stakes and purses. His record of 2:08 
ties with John Nolan, the fastest ever 
made by a 4-year-old gelding. His list 
of races and the time of his winning heats 
for the season is as follows: Readville, 
July 3, 2:12, 2:18%; Detroit, July 21, 2:10%, 
2:11%; Cleveland, July 27, 2:12, 2:00%, 2:11%; 
Albany, August 1, 2:12%, 2:12, 2:11; Buffalo, 
August 6, 2:09%, 2:18%, 2:14%; Readville, 
August 22, 2:11, 2:09%, 2:09%; Lexington, 
October 3, 2:08, 2:08, 2:08%. 


The salting of the stock is probably the 
most neglected of the many necessary 
operations of the farm. This ordinarily 
comes from oversight. The intention is 
g00d, but the memory is faulty. All pas- 
tures should contain boxes of salt. Unless 
barrel salt is protected under a shed, 
it will waste from washing when it rains, 
whereas rock salt is subject to loss only 
in slight degree. A lump of rock salt 
should be kept in the feed box for the 
horse, or, better yet, put in a separate 
box over the manger within their reach. 
The fundamental principle is to keep salt 
within the reach of live stock; then the 
matter will not be forgotten for weeks at 
a time, which frequently happens. Be- 
tween barrel salt and rock, the latter is 
much to be preferred, being cheaper and 
less bother. As to rock salt being hard 
on the tongue, it is not, as it soon be- 
comes smooth. 
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The “American Sportsman” says, that 
when John Nolan, 2:08, arrived at Cleve- 
land a few days ago, the great gelding 
walked off without a sign of lameness 
when the cast was removed from his in- 
jured ankle. It is now believed that 
Nolan will not only be a useful horse, 
but that he will stand training again. 
The great little pacer, Charley Hayt, 
2:07%, that was injured in almost the 
Same manner as John Nolan, is also ex- 
pected to stand training again. He is 
now at Hornelisville, N. Y., in charge of 
his old trainer, W. L. Snow, and he had 
been jogging without lameness for some 
time before he was shipped home from 
Iowa. It is to be hoped that the Western 
trotter, Early Reaper, 2:00%, that received 
almost the same kind of an injury, will 
also get sound again. If he does, three 
remarkable horses will be returned to the 
turf. 


W. P. Ijams states that in the eleven 
years Axtell has been owned by him and 
his associates in the Axtell syndicate, the 
son of William L. and Lou has earned 
more than $240,000 in stud fees, says 
“Western Horseman.’ Think of it! One 
stallion earning $240,000 in eleven years, 
and those years covering all of the years 
of the late trotting horse panic! Had 
these eleven years all been years of good 
times in the trotting horse business, what 
a fabulous sum this grand stallion would 
have earned? Yet he is just in his prime; 
has a .nagnificent reputation, and the 
trotting horse breeding business has just 
fairly entered what must, in the nature 
of things, prove a long period of buoy- 
ancy and prosperity. He is good for eight 
or ten full seasons in the stud, and in any 
good territory he will command all he 
can do, and that at a good substantial fee. 
He has proven a good investment at 
$106,000, and why should he not prove a 
bonanza now at something like half that 
sum? He will not bring $50,000, of course, 
but at $25,000 he wovld be a gift to any 
well located breeder. Five of his get 
brought more than this sum, and each of 
them proved a good investment. 


An experiment is soon to be made by the 
German army in which horse dealers all 
over the country will take more than a 
lively interest, and if the experiment is 
a success there will be an activity in the 
horse market such as has not been ex- 
perienced since the advent of the horse- 
car. Recently four commissioners of the 
German government came to New York 
for the purpose of purchasing horses for 
the German Army. The experiment will 
be made with the purchase of 3,000 horses 
that will be made immediately. The 3,000 
horses will be shipped to Germany, and 
the German army will at once put the 
horses to the test, and if satisfactory 
then large purchases will be made. With 
the coming of electricity as a motive pow- 
er for horse cars and the consequent 
doing away with the car horse it was the 
general belief that the market would be 
flooded. But such was not the case. 
Breeders recognized the ultimate de- 
cadence of the horse car, and acting ac- 
cordingly, stopped breeding, with the 
result that there are fewer horses in the 
United States to-day than at any time 
since 1889, and the average price per head 
was higher on January 1, 1900, than at 
any time since 1894. 


“Roland,” in the ‘Trotter and Pacer,” 
takes a hand in the discussion of the new 
registration rules, which go into effect 
in November, says the “Stock Farm.” 
Roland seems to agree, in the main, with 
the .new rules, and the blood-basis for 
registration, but characterizes Rule 2 as 
“bungling, unfortunate and short-sight- 
ed.”’ If the object of the framers of the 
rules had not been to take a far step in 
the direction of the blood basis, Roland's 
criticism would be merited. The object 
was to make the rules very exclusive in 
so far as they applied to stallions, and it 
is a question whether they have gone too 
far in this direction. In so far as the 
“Stock Farm’ is concerned, we would 
not hesitate to have performers excluded 
altogether and registration based entirely 
on inheritance. This is what it must come 
to, sooner or later, and while not one can 
object to the action of others in breeding 
to a stallion that has trotted fast, but is 
lacking in pedigree, it seems to us that 
he should stand for what he is—on his 
own merits. Rule 2 provides that a stal- 
lion must have three top-crosses of trot- 
ting blood, have a record of 2:30, and be 
the sire of three 2:30 performers from 
different mares. This is undoubtedly very 
exclusive for a four-cross standard, and 
its requirements will be hard of fulfill- 
ment. While we would be pleased to see 
the rule omitted altogether in the interest 
of the blood basis, we have no doubt that 
if it is found that the rule works a hard- 
ship, the Register Association would glad- 
ly make change. It will be found to affect 
very few animals, however, as there are 
still two months in which such as are 
eligible under the old rules may be reg- 
istered. The new rules are a distinct ad- 
vance in the right direction, and while 
they may appear anomalous and incon- 
sistent in adhering in part to the record- 
basis, it is only a question of time when 
the change will be appreciated by all in- 
telligent horsemen. 


W. F. Young, P. D. F., 

Springfield, Mass. 
Dear Sir:—Kindly send me one bottle 
of your Absorbine. At my former home 
in Milford, Pa., I used several bottles 
and find the Absorbine rather a hard 
article to be out of. Send at once and 
oblige yours respectfully, 

FRANK CRISSMAN, 

Aug. 24, 1900. Bergen Point, N. J. 


KENDALL’S SPAVIN CURE. 


147 Woodland 8t., Hartford, Conn., Dec. 


Dr. B. J. Kendall Co. 

Gentlemen:—I have had your Kendall's 
Spavin Cure in my barn for the last five 
years; it is the best remedy I have ever 
used for caked bag in cows. I know you 
do not advertise it for that purpose, but 
it cannot be beat for that use. As for use 
on horses—it has no equal. Yours truly, 

JOHN J. DIMON. 


Washington, Maine, June 11, 1900. 
Dr. Tuttle. 

Dear Sir:-—Last fall I requested you to 
send me a sample bottle of your Tuttle’s 
Family Elixir, which I used for rheuma- 
tism and received so much benefit from it 
that I have continued its use. When I 
began using it I could not go around the 


house without a cane; now, after having 
used four bottles, I can waik half a mile 
out of doors with the slight aid of a 





eane. I expect to continue its use until 
I am _ completely Respectfully 
yours, EMILY A. ORFF. 


H. H. HAMER, Vee Til. Dear Sir: 

Enclosed find $2.00 f Please send 

me Sure Cure. I ive “urea | a lumpjaw 
on one of my cattle, and the horse tI 
was treating for fistula and poll evil ‘ts 
cured. She had a bunch each side 0: 
cor dks taut oft anaes wenmmtion sae 
of a 2-quart measure, and a fistula on 
one side about the same size. king 
you for your promptness, I remain yours 

, c. J. GUERNEY. 
Streator, Ill, 





L. E. CLEMENT'S HORSE GOSSIP. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Columbus 
was anxious about the dear people who 
advertised in a chicken paper, and would 
also be pleased to have them go to his 
organ for their information. He says, 
“The fastest Missouri-bred pacer of the 
Season is Albert Allison, 2:10%, by An- 
drew Allison 6022, son of Andante 4718, 
dam Isis, by Regent 2681, son of Onward, 
grand dam Egasta, by Almont Rattler 500, 
son of Almont 33. Albert Allison was bred 
by B. F. Swaggard of Sweet Springs, Mo., 
was foaled in 18%, and secured a three- 
year-old record of 2:23% at Mexico, Mo., 
which was his best performance prior to 
this season. His present record was ob- 
tained in a winning race at Dallas, Texas, 
October 13, 1900. Mr. Swaggard also owns 
his sire, Andrew Allison, 2:22%.’’ Columbus 
must have forgotten some Missouri pac- 
ers. Gentry’s Treasure, 2:10, is a bay 
horse, was foaled in 18%, sired by John 
R. Gentry, 2:00%, dam Pearl, by Treasure 
349,, grand dam Doll, by Joe Elmo 3450, 
bred by Allen Brothers, La Monte, Mo., 
and took his record of 2:24% at Mt. Ster- 
ling, Ill., August 4, 1898; the third heat of 
a winning race in 3:00 class, which was 
his record until he reduced it in 1900 to 
2:10. Again, Gyp Walnut is a brown 
gelding foaled in 18%, and was bred by 
Dr. J. W. Robinson of Windsor, Mo., 
Sired by Walnut Boy 98018, and took a 
record of 2:164% at Boonville, Mo., August 
18, 1898, which was his record until 1900; 
when he reduced it to 2:08%. White Hose 
is a chestnut mare by White Foot 10564, 
dam Lady Henshaw, by Col. West 2579, 
grand dam Lady Cameron, bred by Dr. 
J. H. Snyder, Cameron, Mo. She took a 
record of 2:11% at Milwaukee, Wis., in 
1899, which was her record until 1900, when 
she reduced it to 2:08%. Dr. Snyder owns 
her sire, and he is one of the best sons 
of the dead Alcyone. You are not always 
quite certain that an item is absolutely 
correct about trotting horse matters, be- 
cause it appears in a journal devoted ‘‘ex- 
clusively to the interests of the trotter 
and pacer,”’ and a horse item in a chicken 
paper may as frequently be found cor- 
reci. 

Several years ago I found near Lamar 
a blind son of Clark Chief standard if 
registered. I tried to induce the owner 
to register the horse, but the owner of 
Charlie Swift could not see it that way, 
and his horse was not registered. I do 
not now remember the breeding of the 
horse, but in all probability some:of his 
old advertising cards can be found. At 
Lockwood, Mo., at the meeting in 1900, 
his daughter, Kitty Moon, paced a win- 
ning race in 2:24%, 2:25, 2:25%. This mare 
Kitty Moon now proves to have been in 
foal to Nutgregor, by Preceptor, son of 
Nutwood, first dam a double producer by 
Ben McGregor, son of Robert McGregor, 
24 dam Maggie McGregor, with four 
standard performers by Robert McGregor, 
3d dam Maggie Davis, dam of Matt Kirk- 
wood, 2:30. Who is there that would not 
like to own a colt by such a horse, and 
out of a dam with a record of 2:24% on 
a slow half-mile track, and in foal? I 
see by the “Western Horseman” that 
Surpol, 2:10, has been returned to his Mis- 
houri home at Tipton. 

The “American Horse Breeder” in its 
new 2:30 list has the best and most com- 
plete list yet issued. They omit Victor 
Ene, sire of Vic Doon, 2:24%, at Galena, 
Kansas. In Six Forty they give him as 
by Lexington. Six Forty is by Lex 8255, 
by Legal Tender, Jr., 3409, dam Lucy, by 
Blue Bull, 24 dam by Pete Griffin, a com- 
mon farm horse. Lex is the sire of Guy 
H., 2:23% pacing and Creosote, 2:18%, trot- 
ting, at Westfield, Mass., in 1900. Lex is 
the sire of Six Forty, sire Lela B., 2:18%, 
and the dam of Billy Mc., 2:14%. Ir the 
list of Parole, 2:16, by Patron, they have 
Printini for Pristine, 2:22%. Prodigal 
Boy, the sire of the pacer Dr. Flyer, 
2:28%, is given a record of 2:24% that I do 
not find, and credit him to Prodigal, by 
Pancoast. I think he is by Prodigal, by 
Onward. Dr. Flyer was only behind the 
money once in 1899, and has reduced his 
record to 2:18%4. All his races in Penn- 
sylvania, 

J. W. Wale, who has been judging 
chickens and hogs at the different meet- 
ings of the west has at last branched out 
to breeding trotting horses, having pur- 
chased a colt by Parole, 2:16, son of Pa- 
tron, Ist dam by Billy Wilkes, son of 
Harry Wilkes, 24 dam by Mambrino 
King, 3d dam by Peavine 513, 4th dam by 
Kavanaugh’s Gray Eagle. Pretty good 
breeding for a stallion which is in line 
with the best and most fashionable breed- 
ing in use to-day. For a brood mare he 
has a daughter of Fandango, by Vasco, 
that unites the blood of the two great 
sires at Woodburn, Harold and Belmont. 
Mr. Wale is considered one of the best 
judges of chickens in the country, and 
the best judge of Plymouth Rocks in the 
United States. He has been judging sev- 
eral years at Dallas, Texas, and he cer- 
tainly must give satisfaction or they 
would not continue to employ him, 

Norcatur is one of the great young 
sires in the state, being at 10 years of age 
the sire of eleven trotters. The ‘“‘Ameri- 
can Horse Breeder” seems not to know 
the sire of King Cashier, sire of J. K., 
2:19% He was by Mambrino King and 
bred at Buffalo, N. Y., taken by his breed- 
er and owner, Mr. Green, to South Da- 
kota, and from there to Springfield, Mo., 
where he kept him until the death of 
Mambrino King, when he took him back 
to New York. King Cashier has several 
promising colts about Springfield, and 
some of his daughters should produce 
speed. 

F. J. Grigsby has two valuable colts 
now weanlings, one of them out of Rose 
Rysdyk, dam by Elva G. Medium, 2:22%, 
by Pilot Medium, bred by Frank J, Grigs- 
by, Maryville, Mo., 24 dam Olivet, by 
Onward, 34 dam Santa Claus, dam of 5, 
4th dam Josie Railey, dam of Mistletoe, 
5th dam Santa Maria, by Pilot Jr., dam 
of 2. These colts are both by Herschel, 
son of Belmont, who is out of the great 
brood mare Hermosa, by Edwin Forrest 
49. Hermosa has three sons that are 
sires and her daughters have produced 12 
standard performers. This is the kind of 
breeding that pays in hard or flush times, 
and the man who can breed this way 
ought not to hunt far for purchasers. 
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FALL CARE OF HORSES. 


It is an admitted fact that there ts a 
shortage in the supply of good horses in 
the country, notwithstanding the enor- 
mous volume of receipts reported week- 
ly at the wholesale markets. The methods 
of marketing have been revolutionized 
within the past decade. 

Formerly the bulk of sales were closed 
by breeders who consigned to some com- 
mission man, but to-day the industry of 
marketing has passed into the hands of 
professional dealers, who purchase their 
supplies in the country and close them 
out to the wholesale trad: 

From the day of foaling to the period 
of selling, horses should have proper at- 
tention if the largest profit is to be real- 
ized out of the industry. There is no 
question if the right kind of horses are 
raised, but what the enterprise will prove 
more valuable than raising sheep or cat- 
tle. Yet there is no business that will 
prove satisfactory unless ii has the con- 
stant personal attention of the proprietor. 
The farmer cannot achieve success in any 
branch of agriculture without special ef- 
fort. Business is not like an eight-day 
clock—once wind it, and the machinery 
does the rest. Even the period of foaling 
is a critical era in consummating success 
in horse breeding, for the youngster may 
need more than material attention. 

Too many farmers neglect the comfort 
of young horses in the autumn, and the 
young animals are needlessly exposed to 
cold rains and sleets with no other pro- 
tection than a hay or straw stack guard- 
ed in many instances with a barbed wire 
fence. As winter approaches the sheds 
and stables should be repaired for the 
accommodation of the young horses on the 
farm. The colts should be driven home 
from the distant pastures that whe the 
cold storms of rain and sleet appear the 
youngsters may be conveniently near and 
given dry, comfortable quarters. How 
many cases of strangles, distempers and 
pneumonia might be prevented by a 
little foresight and persona! attention on 
the part of breeders? An attack of dis- 
temper will retard the growth of a colt 
for six months, and perhaps impair its 
wind permanently. To avert such dis- 
eases means the entire profit of the in- 
dustry. It is not possible to raise the 
best types of the market horse without 
adequate shelter and protection from the 
horse breeding districts in the autumn 
and spring, exposure to which have ruined 
many valuable young animals. 

It is not to be expected that additional 
clothing other than what nature has pro- 
vided is necessary for the comfort and 
health of colts who are provided with 
shelter from the storms. The parsimon- 
ious, starvation and freezing-out process 
resorted to by many old-time breeders 
consumes the profit of the industry. 
Such rugged treatment may have origin- 
ated the phrase, “Survival of the fittest,” 
but is now entirely eliminated from the 
programme of progressive breeders. Ex- 
perience has demonstrated that generous 
feeding and comfortable shelter are essen- 
tial accompaniments to success in this 
branch of live stock husbandry. The 
high-priced animals of the wholesale mar- 
kets are the horses on the modern hu- 
manitarian plan of progressive breeders. 
With the farmer the payment of a mort- 
gage, the sending of the promising son to 
college, the added comforts of the hearth 
and home may be indissolutely connected 
with the profits arising from the sale of 
the young horses on the farm, A scrub 
animal, if properly reared, may develop 
into a higher priced horse than the neg- 
lected youngster of aristocratic lineage. 
Fall still lingers at the vestibule of 
winter and preparation should now be 
consummated for the comfortable shelter 
of the young horses on the farm when 
king frost breathes his cold blasts from 
the north. Let the rations of the colts 
be generous and nutritious and farmers 
will soon have young horses that they 
will be proud to show to prospective buy- 
ers.—Drovers’ Journal. 


ABDALLAH AND WILKES. 


A. J. Meston gives some interesting 
comparisons between the get of these cel- 
ebrated sires. In speaking of the 2:10 
list, he says that Almont and Belmont 
alternate for first honors among the sons 
of Alexander’s Abdallah, with the former 
slightly in the lead. Almont has 22 pac- 
ers with 2% crosses, and 7 trot- 
ters. Belmont has 2 pacers’ with 
2% crosses and 4 trotters, with 6 
crosses. The new 2:10 trotters with Al- 
mont blood are Alameda, Contralto and 
Lord Derby; those from Belmont are 
Contralto (2 crosses), John A. McKerron, 
Neeretta (2 crosses), and Early Reaper, 
all of Belmont’s being newcomers. Major 
Edsall has no pacers, but through his 
son, Robert McGregor, stands back of 4 
trotters, including the champion, Cresce- 
us. St. Elmo, another 2:30 son, is repre- 
sented by 2 pacers and a trotter, and 
Thorndale, Monroe Chief, Shelby Chief, 
Balsora, Pacing Abdallah and Viscount. 
Amongst the daughters of Alexander's 
Abdallah, Favorite, 2:35%, holds first place 
with 6 crosses to 5 pacers. Primrose has 
no pacers, but is prominent among the 
trotters, as the common ancestor of Lu- 
cille, 2:07. Boralma, 4 years, 2:08, and 
Georgena, 2:07%, a brilliant trio. Lady 
Abdallah and Laytham Lass have 2 pac- 
ers. Adelaide, Favorita, Fanny Mapes, 
Maud, Rosina, Tulip, have one each. With 
the exception of Viscount and Adelaide 
all these sons and daughters of Alexand- 
er’s Abdallah are well known for their 
prominence in other pedigrees. 

A comparison of the Wilkes and Ab- 
dallah tables shows a curious equality 
fairly maintained except in number of 


crosses, viz: 

Geo. Wilkes. Abdallah 15. 
No. of 2:10 pacers ........ 50 47 
No. of crosses ....... 67 
No. of 2:10 trotters . 14 
No. of crosses 22 
Total 2:10 performers 61 
Total crosses ....... 89 





The Abdallah cross comes oftener, but 
the result is the same number of 2:10 per- 
formers, Wilkes leading in pacers, by 
the same majority that Abdallah 15 leads 
the much smaller trotting division. As a 
2:10 trotting progenitor, the records of 1900 
award the palm to Alexander's Abdallah, 
and not to George Wilkes. 

These tables are prepared at odd in- 
tervals, and errors and omissions are li- 
able to occur. If so, a correction will be 
appreciated. In the Wilkes table, Gen- 
try’s Treasure, a very handsome horse 
with a five-year-old pacing record of 2:10, 
is conspicuous by his absence. The Wilkes 
line of descent is: Red Wilkes, 2:40; Ash- 
land Wilkes, 2:174; John R. Gentry, 2:00%, 


sire of Gentry’s Treasure, 2:10. This is 
the line of greatest speed progression 
amongst trotting bred horses. About 


half the number are common to both 
Wilkes and Abdallah t:bles, and a com- 
parison of both will give 129 Hambletonian 
crosses to 71 pacers and 35 crosses to 19 
trotters, a total of % with 164 Hamble- 
tonian of ascent. 


x, write O. K. Harry 
siedl Works se Lovie, for Catalogue, 
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THE COLT AND HIS KEEPER. 





It has been for years a matter of wonder 
to me that we have so many well-trained 
horses, and so few balky and ugly ones 
as we have, taking into consideration the 
way the education of the colt is usually 
conducted, says a writer in the “Rural 
New Yorker.” Very often, on our west- 
ern farms, the colt is never handled until 
he is three years old. He is then often 
turned over to the tender (7) care of 
some farm hand to be “broken.” A 
heavy team harness, ill-fitting from bridle 
to crupper, is rudely adjusted to the 
trembling animal, a bit is forced savage- 
ly into his mouth and the headstal!l of 
the bridle is placed with ungentle hands 
upon his head, and his ears—those beau- 
tiful, tender, pointed ears, that express 
to the lover of the horse so much of what 
is passing in the mind of the animal— 
are roughly handled and often cuffed, 
simply because the young horse doesn’t 
hold as still during the operation as old 
Dobbin, who has been harnessed every 
day for years. Perhaps he objects to 
having the crupper placed under his tail. 
About this time $18-a-month thinks it 
high time that the colt “knows who is 
boss,” and administers sundry kicks, 
blows, and jerks on the bit, interlarding 
the whole proceeding with curses de- 
livered in a loud tone of voice. Of course, 
a day has been selected when nothing 
else could be done on the farm; maybe it 
rained the night before, and the roads 
are wet and heavy. The frightened, per- 
haps indignant, animal is now hitched to 
a heavy farm wagon and urged through 
the mud and water up hill and down un- 
til he is covered with foam, often jerked 
because he did not keep the road, or 
brutally cut with a whip for rearing or 
kicking. In a day or two, he is set to 
plowing or harrowing, and if he is not 
made balky by this rough treatment, he is 
pronounced ‘‘broke."’ 

Don't turn a valuable colt over to any 
one to train unless he is known to be 
competent, and above all, kind. I am 
not a professional trainer with an ax to 
grind, but a lover of the horse, and a 
believer in kind and gentle treatment of 
this noble animal. For the average 
farmer, I would recommend a _ bitting 
rig; the back band of an old buggy har- 
ness is good. Put this on the colt gently. 
Fit a birdle to his head with a bit that 
fis easily in his mouth, check him up— 
not too high at first and turn him out 
in a yard where he cannot hurt himself, 
and leave him to his own devices. This 
gives the farmer time to work. I said 
do not check him up too high at first; 
never check a horse too high. The 
perfectly brutal manner in which many 
a low-headed horse is checked, “to make 


him look stylish,”” is a sin and clearly 
comes under the head of cruelty to 
animals. Leave the colt in the yard a 
few hours each day with a bitting rig 
on. He gets used to the bit and the 


harness, finds that he cannot get his head 
down at will, learns several things, and 
doesn’t bother his owner while at it. 

If you have plenty of time—it pays to 
take time in this—put the reins on him 
and drive him around the yard. Teach 
him to stop at the word; when you wish 
him to stop, say ‘“‘Whoa!” in a clear tone 
of voice and don't say it at any other 


time. Many men make use of this word 
when a horse is traveling too fast. It is 
far better to say “Steady!"’ under such 
circumstances. As you say ‘“Whoa!”’ 


bring a steady pressure to bear on the 
reins, and stop the animal. Don't jerk 
him. Teach him to start at the word. 
Stand behind him and tap him gently 

th the whip until he starts, and then 
follow him. If he doesn't go just where 
you wish him to at first, don't quarrel 
with him, but gradually bring him 
where you want him. Teach him to back, 
to “haw” and ‘“gee,”’ then hitch him 
alongside a quiet, well-trained animal 
and drive him. Don't compel the young- 
ster to pull heavy loads at first. 

Don’t whip a horse (old or young) as 
long as you can help it, and don't whip 
him then if you are angry. A team well 
broken to stop, start, back or turn to the 
right or left at the work of command is 
worth double the price of one that does 
not have these accomplishments; yet I 
do not believe that one team in 50 can be 
driven across an 80-acre field and back 
without recouse being had to the reins, 
Still it is an easy matter to teach all this 
to any intelligent horse. Any old ox- 
driver governs his cattle by the whip and 
the word, and our horses can be taught 
the same way. It is a great advantage 
to have a team of horses so well trained 
that they will promptly obey every word 
of command without even recourse to the 
reins. 


RACES AT ST. LOUIS FAIR. 





Below are the summaries of the races 
on the St. Louis Fair Grounds at the late 
St. Louis Fair: 


October 2, 2:35 class, trotting; purse, 
Sunbeam, b. g., by Hambletonian 
Wilkes ee 
Bonna Medium, 222 
ewmarket 38 3 4 
George Muscovite 446 
Dud, b. 5 6 8 
















Leah, b. m., by Wilkeswood. ness 83 
Tauberneck, b. g., by Mas- 

WE cocccconccccces sevsssoeseses 6433831 2 
The Hero, br. h., by Barada.2 2 2 2 3 3 
Dora Delpha, b. m., by Bar- 

OD 66n.90060000 senbepsevecoses 564444 
Robert G., 1 1 5ds 

Time—2: igh, §: 13%, 2:14%, 2:17%, 2:18, 
2:21%. 

2:21 class, trotting; purse, $500: 
Hippolite, b. m., by Aladdin...... 53 3/3 
Miss Dell, ch. m., _ By Delmarch,..2 1 2 2 
Hallie B. B., BD. M......ceeeeeeeveee 3 ds 

Time—2: 17%, 2: 14%, 2:17%, 2:20. 

Oct. 3—2:35 class, pacing; purse, $500: 
= Powers, ch. m., by ron Fe 
Tony K., DUK. Bevccccccccccvcccccocs 12432 
Degmar ‘iiescbetlk, b. m. y+ & Ea 
Joe Mack, br. g.. 8 5 2 6 
Esebelle, ch. m..... 963 6 
Florence Onward, ch. ..6 8 6 4 
Grattan, FF., CR. Go.cccccsccccsceces 578 8 
Uneeda Boy, DB. &......-seseeeeceeees 7977 
Donna McGregor, br. m.......... 44 ds 
Daisy Sheldon r 


Drextell, Jr., °. 
Monroe Belle, 4 
Time—2: 17%. ¢: 15%, 2:18%, 2:20%. 
2:15 class, trotting; purse, $500: 
Cosette A. 





~ gu Gebsrwey 00 54r0 000e rsebesosecscse 3 
Gracie T., b. m., by Game On- 
WOGescccccce ccdesos ccssdspbvcssoed 5 6 3 

sg Sa b. g.. 4 

Gamin, b. &.......-. 46 
Time-2: 108, 2:15%, 2: 11%; 2: 15%. 
Special, pacing; purse, $2,500: 

Joe Patchen, bik. h., by Patchen 
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ARMOUR 


runknouseR PUBLIC SALE 


Imported and American Herefords 


NEW SALE PAVILION 
KANSAS CITY STOCK YARDS WEDNESDAY SEC. 12 


10 Imported Bulls. 25 American Bulls. 
30 Imported Cows. 45 American Cows. 



































We pledge ourselves to offer a grand lot of cattle from the best 
families of England and America, among them Young Kansas Lad, the 
three-year-old bull now being used in the Armour herd; Climax 4th, 
the four-year-old Armour sire; Beau Real’s Maid, the famous $2,250 
cow; the Queen’s heifer Busybody; Imported Rosedrop, and the show 
cows Hortensia 9th and Vernal. 


KIRK B. ARMOUR, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
























































JAMES A. FUNKHOUSER, 


Platisburg, Mo. 
Catalogue ready. 


Cols. JUDY, WOODS, SPARKS, EDMONSON and JONES, Auctioneers. 


Attention is called to the Short-Horn sale of H. C. 
George Bothwell on December 13 and 14. 


FOR SALE! 


Sixty good black Missouri and Kentucky Jacks and Jennets. Lime- 
stone Mammoth 298 and Clermont 115, sons of Superior Mammoth 124 and 
Day Star 22, first and second premium jacks at the World’s Fair, 1893, at 
the head of our herd. L. M. MONSEES & SONS, 

Props. of Limestone Valley Farm, SMITHTON, MO. 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF ST. LOUIS. 


Located at Hast St. Louis, directly opposite the city of St. Louis. 
Shippers should see that their stock is billed directly to the 


National Stock Yards. 


0.@ KNOX, Vice-Pres. C, T. JONES, General Mar. » W. ERAKBS, Asst. Jen’! Mager 


Gentry Bros., Sedalia, Mo. 


CEDAR VALE STOCK FARM. 


Grand Duke of Hazelhurst 125404, as- 
sisted by Waterloo Duke of Cedar 
Vale 133065, and Waterloo Duke of 
Cedar Vale 24 133066 heads ourj herd 
of pure Bates and Bates topped, pure 
Scotch and Scotch topped cows of,the 
most fashionable families. 


80 Young Bulls and Heifers 
for sale at reasonable 
prices. Parties met at 
train. Farm 2 miles out, 


TELEPHONE NO, 20, 


Duncan and 














BLACK LEG VACCINE. 
PASTEUR VACCINE CO., 


48 Fifth Ave., Chi: ago. 519 Commerce Bldg , Kansas city, Mo. 
PPPAPPPPPPAPPPPD PPRPPPPIPPPP PLS 































WUE doo bos 0 c00s cuedecsoccndcesetsheess 11 
Coney, bik, g., by McKinney........... 22 
Time—2:06, 2:04 
Oct, 4—2:25 class, trotting; purse, $500: 
Sunbeam, b. g., by Hambletonian 
WUE <0 00s8s ROMSESAEE, elebs one seve ons a8 Will reduce inflamed, swollen 
Don Artful, b. g., | Vatican ....... re joint: 
Boaze Medium, Neo none at 432 Meee, 
Ashfor Be crccesdecdpecccccccceooess 354 
King Mack, Bi Bessccssccsccesscsssee 6465 PUFFS, and any Soft 
- OD PRR rrr eee 5 6 6 
Dedron, i: aheall eaeashbbebuntaece cod ds TUMORS, Bunch ; pleasant to 
Fimo 8:10, 2:18, 2:20%. ~ BOILS use; does not blis- 
2:10 class, pacing; purse, $700: , 
Sophia, by Anderson Wilkes.......... oF ter under bandage 
Flowing Tide, ch. m., by Norval....3 2 2 orremove the hair. $2.00 a 
Mary a g., by Derby........ | : ; bottle. At regular deal. 
2 3ds ers,’ or 
08 
Match” race: purse, $1,500: Vv’. F. VOUNG, P. D. F., 
—— bik. g., by McKinney, to wag- . Springfield, Mass. 
PTTTITIMLTIT MT ITT TTT TtT Tee Al . 
Hetty G., b. m., by Egg Hot, to bike..2 2 ‘reulars if you want them. 
Time—2: 05%, 2:05%. 
Oct. 5—2:24 class, pacing; purse, $500: 
Coinette, b. m., by Free Coinage.,1 1 4 1 
Black Kid, bik. s.  : Bayonet....2 2 1 2 
Uneeda Boy, by G. C.........seee0e! 833283 
as a o8e0bbes 60d Coosessuvoceves 2 434 
TORY Th. .cccccs costes coccccsccscecens ds 
Baron Nutpime ....... 0 ccscsccseeees ds TO LET. 
Kitty Rover Sik ek Sa 
Time—2:12%, 2:14%, 2:224%, 2:19%. 
2:18 class, trotting; purse, $500: From ten to fifteen good standard 
ide Sultan, br. m., by King Bul. sty = prom Te werner sound, good 
ths pa Rha Dini hees lancwnadins spend color, and good breeders, to 'be let 
pA dg br. g., y Mascot eee . ’ 
REET Cancel wats. axoanehsssdebta 4 4 3} One man for five years, dividing 
Miss Dell 6 3 4} the foals equally at weaning time, 
The Admiral : 5 ds er. Cannot divide in smaller 
Jim es, Jr.. ts d s 
yy Pky ~ 5 good trotting stallion, if de 


sired, can go with the mares, A loca- 
tion on some farm, near some rail- 
road running out of St. Louis, and 
within 150 miles of said city, pre- 
ferred. Noone need make applica- 
tion who does not raise plenty of 
hay and grain to feed them in winter 
and who has not abundant pasture 
in summer. A shed or shelter of 
some kind necessary for winter. In 
the boom in horses now coming on, 
here is achance to make good money. 
The breeding of all the stock is first- 


Hippolite 
Time—2:15%, 2: 15%, 2:17%, 2 . 
2:18 class, pacing; purse, $500: 
Billy K., gr. g., by Onelida...........- 
Joseph R., by Walnut Boy 
Lady Wilkes, by Commodore Wilkes. 
Al West, Jr 6 
WW vceecss ° Se 

Rose Russell 
Time—2:14%, 2:14%, 2:20%. 











RAVENSWOOD HERD 


SHORTHORNS 





















125 head in herd. 20 bulls for sale from 6 to 16 mo. class. Address X. Y. Z, care of 
d. Scotch otch tope erd he y 
(Lavender Fecoue. i me a ga Short- RURAL WORLD, 
bul: of the anes t 0 
part ise tanh | LE ONARD, Bell Bell Air, Mo. 
ED, PATTERSON, M 4UCTIONEERS. 
R. R. and telephone rotation, Bunceton, Mo. 
The 
cattle I offer are broad back- H. WELLS GRAHAM, 
eT. 8 ed, low down, blocky and Live Steskood 









beefy and are quick feeders. 
The Blackbird bull, Grant 


ISSERING, 
Box 13, Melville,Illinois, (near St. Louis. 


E N G LI s HE | some GP oe he CATTLE 


fine stock. tar Your « qreers solicited. 
L. K, HASELTINE, Dorchester, Green Co., Mo 


HEREFORD CATTLE. 


8 — bulls, istered. A few choice heifers. 
wri . E. MOSHER & SON 
Salisbury, 


General Sales 


AUCTIONEER 


sales of any kind any 

re. Terms reasonable. Write 
before claiming dates. Office, 
~ Platter's Sale Stables. 


Box 356, Chillicothe, Mo. 


R. L. HARRIMANN, 
Rave a a Fo th Sales 
* made everyw Lifeti oted 
” to-date on overly ietime devot b tojtve sock. 


. 
&X 


































p-to- 
selling for best breeders in bg co 
low, Write before fixing dates +: ang eyanga 





Shorthorn Heifers 


FOR Sale By Bos Baron Champion 122702, one. out of JAS. . W. SPARKS, Mare Marvhall Mo. Have 
if taken best sales of cattle 





opr the 6 family, at a bargain 
LL BROS., Lez’s SUMMIT, Mo, 


| ——-f—~ | fm now booked orthe Termsiow. 





soon. Cail on o adde 
POWE 















J. WEST JONES. LENOX, IOWA 
CARES S lave beoee E DAVENPORT, IA, 
Write wanes calming dates. a 


Ss. P. EMMONS 
Combination Shorthorn 
Cattle Sale 
** MEXICO, MO., NOV. 15, 1900. 


The blood = the following great bulls largely 
offeri You bbottsba: 
Vietoria Baron and Scotlands Crown’ > ™ 


SHORTHORN CATTLE, 








20 SHORTHORN BULLS and HEIFERS 















$525 bul 
last pure Cruickshanks the other two Cru 
crosses. Five roan: wee io ae reds. Good individuals. 
For prices, etc., 


W. B. Hi, “STEPHENS, Bunceton, Mo. 


SHORTHORN CATTLE 


aoe oung ca’ ste and hogs for sale; write your 
wants; visitors woleouss: farm yo town on 
K. C. Scott &M. Ry, 8.W.COX. d, Mo 











—Foundation stock 
a; a selected 











Aberdeen-Angus Cattle. 


m. .. “ Estill 34 23696 pas: Heathen = 2d heads 
Lead Hes. 





For sale: Choice | Berkshire H Goats, plight Br Brahma 
faeces ce ren Ree It cates ee Xs seat or 
dig 0. . 
Harris. M J. J. LITTRELL, Sturgeon, Mo, 
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Some Cirele. 








Written for the RURAL WORLD: 
OUR PRAYERS. 

We cry unto the “Great Unknown,” 

Then listen for an answering tone, 

Yet only hear our own heart moan 

Its weary prayer for peace, 

Until our soul—half careless grown— 

With hope, and joy forever flown, 

Goes wildly, like the chaff when blown 

By wind that will not cease. 


Where art Thou? 

Dost Thou mean to hide 

Thy presence, when our hearts have cried 
“There is no hope in ought beside?”’ 
Dost care what unto hearts betide 
Down in this lonely sphere? 

Oh God, where’er, 

Whate’er Thou art, 

Have mercy on each human heart, 
Some comfort to each soul impart, 
Note every falling tear. 


Forgive us when we blindly stand 
Unheeding Thy outstretched hand, 
Forgetting Thy low-voiced command 
And all Thy promises so grand; 
Forgetting Love and Trust, 

Our selfish weakness, do forgive, 
And let us in Thy pity live, 


Remember we are dust. 
MAY MYRTLE 


Written for the RURAL WORLD 
MANNERS 





During a conversation re ently had with 


a lady who had spent a year in Europe, 
she stated the fact that nothing gave her 
so much pleasure during her travels 


abroad as that her two oldest girls—re- 
spectively 16 and 14 years of age—were ev- 
erywhere taken for English girls because 


of their quiet, ladylike manners. This as- 
sertion was not boastingly made, for this 
mother is a woman of gentle breeding, 
and though a woman of wealth, she is 
thoroughly devoted to her home. Her 
wifely and motherly duties absorb her 
thought and energy, and she by word and 
action denounces fashionable follies. But 
the English girl is everywhere recognized 


by the characteristics of gentle manners 
and maidenly-modest conduct. 

We who love our own dear 
and her bright, fun-loving girls, did feel 
the sting of rebuke that this declaration 
did contain. Yet we blushingly were com- 
pelled to remember the times without 
number when we did wish that groups of 
girls in some public hall, or on the street 
corner, and even in the vestibules of 
churches, were not so loud. It is good for 
us sometimes to see ourselves as others 
see us, and perhaps the statements of 
this much-traveled woman, though not 
flattering, may help some girl to be more 
ladylike. The charm of quiet, unobtrusive 
manners in which others are preferred to 
self in a young girl is irresistible. 

If the habit has been carelessly acquired 
of talking in a loud, boisterous tone, cor- 
rect it by watching yourself and noting 
the effect upon others when you speak in 
sweet, gentle tones. If one has full con- 
trol of the voice, speaking always in a 
subdued manner, a power has been ac- 
quired that will enable one to exert untold 
influence. Many a teacher has failed in 
the schoolroom because her pupils were 
irritated by the loud scolding tone always 
used even when such teacher only meant 
to be earnest. 

Strive never to answer in a cross, petu- 
lant way. Then above all never acquire 
the whining tone. The girl who is guard- 
ing her manner of speaking will not often 
say ungracious things. Strive never to 
attract attention in public places by noisy 
talk and pointing out others and laugh- 
ing boisterously, or by nudging a com- 
panion and then giggling. A really well- 
bred girl will never eat apples or any 
fruit, crunch nuts or chew gum in any 
public place where eating is not the order 
of the hour Every girl should read a 
good, sensible book on etiquette, and 
thus inform herself on what conservative 
society demands of her. The girl of the 
farm ‘home has no privileges that will 
exempt her from condemnation if she 
seeks to ignore such fixed rules. 

The great blessing of good manners lies 
in the power they give one to help others, 
but they have a cold money value. Many 
a bright, talented young woman with rude 
deportment and a lack of knowledge of 
society usages was not placed ina position 
she was capable of filling because of her 
strong intellectuality on account of un- 
couth manners. 

A parent commits a grave error when 


America 


by developing the mentality of the child, r 


he fits her for places of responsibility 
and yet neglects to teach her to cultivate 
the gentle, gracious manner which will 
enable her more effectively to use her 
mental attainments. Good manners have 
been the avenues to much success, and 
boorishness marks the failure of many 
young men and women. 
MRS. MARY ANDERSON. 
Caldwell Co., Mo. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
A WINTER IDYLL. 





The characteristics of country towns for 
dullness and monotony have become al- 
most proverbial. Yet the currents of life 
flow just as strongly, and human passions 
are just as rife as in the neart of a throb- 
bing city. No matter how far from the 
haunts cf civilization, the instinct for 
home and family and self-advancement 
has an all-prevailing influence. The little 
village has its absorbing topics of local 
interest. Its hills or vales have for ages 
beheld varied scenes. The early days of 
the red men, and finally the struggles of a 
frontier village have all been impartially 
viewed. 

Enter into the first cottage over the way 
from the station. Here dwells that im- 
portant factor, the stationmaster himself. 
A grate fire burns cheerfully in the front 
room. Down the road come two children, 
merrily swinging their schoolbags, now 
and then stopping for a tumble in the deep 
snow. They run noisily up to the house 
where their kind mother awaits them with 
a luncheon, which delights their youthful 
hearts. Indeed, it is a pretty sight to see 
the vigorous and hearty attack upon the 
viands. 

Slowly the sun retreats, casting his 
lengthening shadows behind him, and goes 
down to rest. The last of the two daily 
trains rumbles into the little station, and 
the windows of the sparse houses are 
filled with eager watchers. 

Now the lamp is lighted in the cosy sit- 
ting room. The homely but abundant 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


Hes been used for over SIXTY YHARS by 
i a of MOTHERS for their CHILDREN 








WHILD TEBTHING, with SUC. 
the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND 
COLIC, aid. is) the for DIAR- ¢ 


the world. sure and ask le 
low’s Soothing Syrup,’’ and take no other kind. 


7 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 
SOLOS FOO OHS OFF +6408 


evening meal is set forth on the neatest 
of tables. The station agent on his way 
is cheered by the beacon light of his home, 
and he hastens onward, anxious to greet 
his loved ones. How happily the evening 
hours are spent. The table cleared, the 
children bring their books and study, 
while nearby sit their parents fondly 
watching them, or discussing the latest 
city news. So the evening passes quickly 
and pleasantly for all in the contented 
home. 


“How rich and restful even poverty and 
toil 

Become when beauty, harmony and love, 

Sit at their humble hearth as angels sat 

At evening in the patriarch’s tent.” 


HARRIET MARSHAL 
Sangamon Co., Ill. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
CARE FOR APPEARANCE AN 
GATION. 


OBLI- 


If the farmer would change his clothing 
before entering the city, the gamin 
wouldn’t know he was a hayseed. Some 
farmers take a pride in looking as dirty 
and ragged as possible when they go to 
town. I always insist on the men chang- 
ing their clothing, even if it does take a 
little time. There was a time in the past 
when a farmer was known by the tan on 
face and hands, but as long as golf, foot- 
ball, tennis, boating, etc., are indulged 
in there is little difference in the appear- 
ance of the farmer and the merchant; 
that is, if the farmer takes any pride in 
his appearance. If he doesn't, it’s a de- 
light to see a gamin take him in tow. We 
should always make the very best of our 
surroundings, trying to make ourselves 
as presentable as possible. 

So many ladies give up all thought of 
careful dressing when reaching middle 
life, putting on a straight, full skirt and 
plain, round waist with cape, then adding 
the old-time cap extending down over the 
ears (all being of dismal black), thus mak- 


and ribbon, just large enough to cover a 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
EXPERIMENTS. 


As I was making pumpkin pies the other 
day, I found I had one more pie crust 
than I had enough filling for, and not 
wishing to prepare any more pumpkin 
filling, I began to wonder what I should 
fill it with; so going to the cupboard I 
spied a dish of apple sauce. The apples 
had been quartered and stewed and sweet- 
ened ready for the table. I filled the crust 
with the apples, which had not been 
broken much in cooking, not putting in 
much of the juice. This pie was then 
baked till the crust was done. Meanwhile 
I prepared a sauce or dressing of one 
tablespoonful of flour, one tablespoonful 
of butter, two tablespoonfuls of sugar 
rubbed together, then pouring on boiling 
water till the consistency of cream ana 
seasoning with a little nutmeg; any flavor- 
ing liked can be used. When the pie was 
done I poured this sauce over it, and set 
it away to cool. At dinner time I had the 
satisfaction of having the boys say: “A 
pretty good pie, mother.” Try one sisters 
and see if it is not good. 

Another experiment.—Having a lot of 
nice pumpkins and no squash, we cooked 
a pumpkin the same as for pies, paring 
and taking out the seeds and cutting in 
small pieces, then cooking with a very 
little water and cooking down quite thick; 
seasoning with butter, pepper and salt. 
The way the men folks stowed it away 
was sufficient evidence that it was good. 

EXPERIMENTS IN ANOTHER LINE. 
—I bought a small brush, such as one may 
purchase on any five cent counter, and 
find it almost indispensable in dish-wash- 
ing. In the washing of milk cans, where 
the joining of the seam leaves a crease 
it is almost impossible to get it perfectly 
clean with a dish rag, especially if the 
milk has been allowed to sour in the can; 
but the little brush will remove every 
particle quickly and easily. In washing 
glassware that is deeply creased or cut, I 


ing one look as antediluvian like as pos-/ nq jt very useful. I would rather have 
sible. If I ever wear caps, they will be/ glass at all than one that has the 
those little, fluffy breakfast caps of lace | .peases and ornamentations filled full of 





bald place and fall over the littie knob of 
gray hair. Then I'll wear tea gowns and | 
when too old to wear colors, there will | 
be cream lace to soften the outlines. 

I see St. Louis is surpassing herself in 
generosity towards Galveston. It may 
sound selfish, but I really do wish that 
one sack of coffee and a barrel of sugar 
could play truant and come to me. So 
many here are in want already. What 
will become of them this winter is a prob- 
lem. Indeed, I can't see where our next 
groceries are to come from. The drouth 
has been far reaching and disastrous to 


many. You that have plenty try to ap- 
preciate the blessing. It is dreadful to 
want. NANCY. 


Bottineau Co., N. D. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
PASTED ON THE DOOR. 





No, no, Mr. Editor; I never slammed 
that door after me; I thought it was the 
wind. May be it is closed by a spring, I 
know not, but it slammed. I suspect 
Aunt Joanna and L. E, M. had something 
to do with the way it closed. Now, for 
the H. C. Oh, you may laugh, but I will 
be snapped if I am going to rap to have 
you open that door, not much. I am after 
L. E. M. of Lebanon, Mo., and do not in- 
tend to be tarred and feathered, so I have 
pasted this on the door, I could have 
tacked it, but paste is more silent. 

As I stated before, I am of woman born. 
Aman? Well, yes, I must grant it. Why? 
The editor gave me away. Refer to H. C. 
October 17, after “Farmer's” “City and 
Country Life.” By the way, “Farmer” 
is O. K. Although he called “‘en masque,” 
I saw “a travers du masque.” But here, 
» E. M., you say I am a prim gentle- 
man. Gee whiz, that is more than I can 
stand. Prim gentleman? The gentleman 
part is O. K. But I be blowed if I will 
accept the epithet of prim. Narry a bit, 
if cowhide boots, blue jean pants, a shirt 
or jumper, also the latter part of the week 
a growth of beard will make one ‘“‘a prim” 
gentleman, I am then prim, and a lahdy- 
dah. Although born and raised in the 
metropolis of the United States, ‘not by 
choice but circumstances,” “when in 
Rome I do as the Romans do.” I may 
have been prim then, but do not accuse me 
of that now. I am to-day a farmer by oc- 


cupation, what your brainless city dudes 
call ‘a clod hopper,” “a hayseed,”’ 
“Rube,” etc. But it is my choice, and I 


am a “hayseed” to stay, ‘not by circum- 
stances, but by choice.’ While in large 
cities I have seen the so-called finery, 
the style (?), the society ladies with pow- 
dered faces, cheeks and lips painted, eye- 
brows daubed to give them a luster and 
color nature never intended; a bustle so 
placed that it made me the impression 
of a rooster on parade. Only an idiot of a 
man would admire this stage getting up. 
If woman wants to be admired by the 
Sterner sex, let her eyes shine with the 
pure and the true. Let nature paint and 
color her cheeks, and let her lay aside 
that which ruins her good looks, to-wit: 
The powder box, rouge, belladonna and 
every thing that will help to make her an 
artificial being. 

“My motherly advice!’ Bah! I refer L. 
E. M. and all the readers of the H. C. 
for any motherly advice to Aunt Joanna. 
My advice was not motherly. No, but it 
was and is an advice that the world would 
call sensible. 

“Spent my early days trying to get the 
dear girls to see as I do on the subject of 
being a ‘Country Wife.’"’ I am yet in 
my early days. The knell of Time has 
not as yet struck 30, and will not for 
awhile yet. A bachelor? you ask? Well, 
never mind, I am from Missouri and can 
sight you. See? 

As to milking cows, I must admit that I 
am N. G.; as to drinking the extract from 
the cow’s udder, I am O. K. One thing 
I can assure you, my wife does not do the 
milking. As to my washing, scrubbing, 
ete., try me, L. E. M.; I can do it if it 
comes to a showdown. 

L. E. M., you say that “‘on this globe 
there is room for us all to be suited.” Let 
me tell you that on this little planet life is 
too short to find dissatisfaction, and there- 
for ‘“‘not by choice, but by circumstances” 


do we find ourselves here on this globe, 
and whether it suits us or not, or our 
orca, we all must make the best 
ie) . 

Have an aim in life, 
most good you can. You will meet with 
opposition. Remember that life here ‘‘on 
this globe’’ where “‘there is room for all,” 
is made up of little incidents, not brilliant 
achievements; and that upon little the 
eternal hangs. You may meet with fail- 
ure, but to those of woman born failure 
means experience, and t latter is 
Sos. not to be measured by dollars and 
cents. 

Come what may come, be equipped, and 
when the time comes for all of us to 
cross the River of Death (without being 
prim or powdered), battling against the 
waves of doubt and uncertainty, although 
our way will be illumined by the search- 
light of the Cross, let us not have to be 
introduced to “Rube,” “Zimmy,” “Coun- 
try Wife,’’ L. E. M. and others, including 
yours truly, J. F. M. 

Barry Co., Mo. 


try and do the 





dirt. The little brush and a little gold 
dust with an after rinsing in clear water 
will leave the glassware clear and spark- 
ling, a delight to any housewife. 

For washing vegetables, such as beets, 
sweet potatoes and potatoes, to which the 
dirt will cling, and that is so hard on 
the hands to remove, I find an old whisk 
broom great help. Just put the vegetables 
in a pan or bucket with plenty of water, 
take them out of doors and give them a 
good scrubbing with the broom; pour them 
out on the clean grass—water, vegetables 
and dirt—then you can pick up your vege- 
tables nice and clean, just needing a little 
more rinsing, or if wishing to pare them, 
they are then clean to handle. A brush 
could be used for the purpose, but having 
the broom I made use of it. 

Keep a supply of old newspapers on the 
cooking table in the kitchen, and when 
taking a black pan or kettle from the 
stove or anything likely to soil the oil- 
cloth, just put it on an old paper, and 
when it is soiled or dirty, gather it up 
and put it in the stove, or in some box 
or basket where it can be used for kind- 
ling the fire. Putting an old paper under 
the dishpan when washing dishes will pre- 
vent the oilcloth from becoming soiled 
and grimy looking. I prefer keeping my 
cook table covered with oilcloth than try- 
ing to keep it clean by scrubbing; but I 
also find the use of newspapers quite a 
help in keeping it looking bright and 
clean. I find gold dust and sapolio great 
labor savers, and aiding much in keeping 
the kitchen and utensils spick, span and 
clean. MRS. F. J. EDWARDS. 
Seward Co., Neb. 


GOOD RECIPES. 
BOILED ICING.—A boiled icing is more 
often used by regular bakers than the 
plain icing, because egg can be beaten in 
this boiled icing, which gives it more bulk 
for the same materials used, and so goes 
further. Boil one cup of granulated sugar 
with five tablespoonfuls of water until the 
syrup forms a creamy ball when rolled be- 
tween the finger and thumb. The syrup 
will thread when tested with a spoon if 
it has reached this stage. Pour it in a 
stream on the stiff beaten white of an 
egg, and beat all the time the syrup is 
poured in. Spread it at once on the cake. 
SCALLOPED APPLES.—Put a layer of 
pared apples cut in eighths or sliced in a 
buttered pudding dish. Add a tablespoon- 
ful of sugar, a little cinnamon or nutmeg, 
and dot with bits of butter, then put on a 
thin layer of fine crackers or stale bread 
crumbs. Alternate these layers until the 
dish is nearly full, finishing with the 
crumbs and putting in at the last about 
half a cup of hot water or more, ac- 
cording to the juiciness of the fruit. Cover 
and bake an hour, being careful it does 
not burn on the bottom, then uncover 
and brown the top. Serve with cream, or 
with butter and sugar stirred to a cream 
and flavored. Good either hot or cold. 
APPLES AND RICE.—Pare and quarter 
three large sour apples and place in a 
buttered pudding dish, sift over them 
three tablespoons rice and a cup of sugar; 
over the whole pour a quart of sweet milk. 
Bake slowly for four hours. 
NUT PATTIES.—These are much rel- 
ished by children, and are not much 
frowned upon by the adults of the family. 
They are easily and simply made. Te te 
one egg, one cup each of butter, suge -, 
flour, and finely chopped nuts, together 
with a pinch of salt. Beat the egg until 
very light, add the sugar and beat once 
more; then stir in the flour and nuts until 
smoothly mixed. Drop in spoonfuls on a 
greased tin and bake in a moderately 
quick oven to a delicate brown. 

A DELICIOUS CORN BREAD.—Into a 
quart of sour milk stir a teaspoonful of 
soda and let it foam up. Stir into this 
three beaten eggs, a_ tablespoonful of 
sugar, a teaspoonful of salt, one cup of 
flour, three tablespoonfuls of fried pork 
drippings and cornmeal to make a thick 
batter. Bake in a moderate oven. 
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SHARING THE BURDEN. 


The wimen folks sez I’m a Blue Beard— 
Hedent orter got married ag’ in— 

But that sort 0’ cackle doan’t worry, 
‘Caus’ I know it’s their natur to chin; 
Spect it war jest a leetle mite hasty, 

But I reckin this kentry is free, 

And people what talks "bout their naybors 
Doant cut enny figger with me. 


They can’t talk to me about sorrer, 

Fur I reckin I've hed a good share, 

And it shoots through my heart like a bul- 
let 

When I think uv the angel up there. 
Rut I wouldn’t hev Jane hear me say it, 
Fur enny thing under the sun— 

Might hatch up the least mite uv envy 
Or jealousness toward number one. 


You see ez one day I wuz plowin’ 

Thet little patch down by the crick, 

The off ox he kinder got shaky— 
Dropped off ‘fore the end of th’ week; 

So I harnessed the nigh un up single— 
Thought I'd try the ole critter alone— 
But I might hey geehawed him till dooms 
day, 

Thet plowin’ would never bin done. 


He balked like thet mule in the circus, 
He snorted and bellered by turns. 

Then over the field he cavorted, 

A plowing it up with his horns. 

Kinder settled his dander a little, 

When I goes down to Allen's thet night 
And trades off my favorite Jersey 

Fur a sorrel ox, speckled ‘ith white. 


Ole Allen he drives a clus bargin— 

He's the snuggest man ever I see— 

And reckonin’ only on critters, 

"Spect he did git the best, some, of me. 
But while he was sizin’ up Jersey, 

Which I hed left tied in the lane, 

I swapped a few words "bout the weather 
Etcet’ry with his daughter Jane. 


Didn't fool away much time a-spoonin’ 

Popped the question the next Sunday 
night, 

Guv the parson a shiny gold fiver 

Fur tying the knot good and tight. 

Ole Allen he opened his peepers 

When we ast his consent, me and Jane, 

Kinder broke him up, but he guv it, 

And added a solemn Amen. 


Doan't care ef they do call me Blue Beard, 
"Caus I ast Deacon Jones’ advice, 

He guv it a good pray’rful thinkin’, 

And told me by all means to splice. 
But one thing I'm willin’ to stand by, 
Whuther oxen or men I doan’t care, 
Thet a yoke upon one pair uv shoulders 
Ez mighty hard burden to bear. 


Kinder worried me some about Heaven, 
Bein’ there with Mariar and Jane— 

How to do the squar thing by two angels 
Doan’t seem so teetotally plain. 

But I'v read about Solomon's family, 

And made up my mind wot to do; 

Ef Solomon's there ‘ith three hundred, 

I ain’t goin’ to worry ‘bout two. 


I send this poem in response to the re- 
quest made by Mrs. Lucy Foster, and ask 
some one of the many readers of RURAL 
WORLD to please send me the poem that 
begins with: 


I'm glad I live in the land of learning, 
Wisdom's heights I’m just descending. 


And if I remember right, the last lines 
are: 


But then I know when school is over, 
I can run in the fields of clover, 
Skip away, skip away, etc. 


MRS. ATTELLIA BATCHELOR. 
Lincoln Co., Ark. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
A PERTINENT QUERY. 


How to Entertain the Children on Sunday. 


I'm a retired school ma'am, and have a 
pedagogic knowledge of children. It seems 
to me that one of the questions of the 
age is: What shall we do with the chil- 
dren on Sundays. Is a forced attendance 
at church always a wise course? I own 
a farm and live with my brother's fam- 
ily in my own house. 

My sister-in-law is an excellent house- 
keeper and poultry raiser. She reads and 
admires the RURAL WORLD, but is too 
busy to give others the benefit of her ex- 
perience. We moved from a small town 
to the farm more than two years ago. 
She would not go back to town for any- 
thing. She so enjoys the quiet, independ- 
ence of farm life. I, too, much prefer the 
country except on dreary winter days, 
when I’m housed up too long. 

Really, Idyll, I knew you long ago 
through the Christian Evangelist, but had 
always thought of you as an ethereal Mrs. 
Browning sort of a woman, who, so far as 
mind and matter go, was made on the 
sixteen to one ratio. That is sixteen parts 
of mind to one of matter. But to think of 
that heroic ride after coal oil! Why Sher- 
man's “March to the Sea’’ was hardly more 
wonderful. So far as I.am concerned, 
our folks would have to be among those 
“that sit in darkness’ before I'd under- 
take such a drive. 

But to the Sunday question; a noble lady 
friend once said to me: “I do that on 
Sunday which keeps me in the best of 
frame of mind.”’ If Mrs. Smith takes her 
family to visit Mrs. Brown on Sunday, 
she imposes a day’s work on her friend, 
but if Mrs. Brown comes the next Sun- 
day with her folks, accounts are balanced. 
Many like this exchange of hospitality. 
Visits are factors in the education of 
children. They do much for their weal or 
woe. Nevertheless, I think they should 
be trained to love home; and no pains 
should be spared to make it the dearest 
spot on earth; but then to broaden their 
minds, they should be made familiar with 
other places. Girls and boys, too, are 
benefited by having chums near their own 
age. There is in my room this moment a 
little niece who does not know what to 
do with herself, It is-not a school day, 
and she has no one to play with, conse- 
quently she keeps asking me so many 
questions that I ean scarcely collect my 
thoughts. But when I reflect that my de- 
meanor, as I write, is making a picture 
on her mind that may last half a century 
or more, I dare not repel her innocent ad- 
vances and efforts to make me entertain 
her awhile. It is said, the Creator never 
made anything useless, and I suppose even 
old maids are indispensable sometimes. 

I'm staying at present with a relative, 
who needs company, and in this emergen- 
cy she looks to me. 

Dear Home Circle, I know some of you 
personally, and would like to know you 
all. I’m a silent partner in the subscrip- 
tion which brings the RURAL WORLD 
to our home, consequently I entertain a 
faint hope that I shall not be lowered 
down in a basket (waste basket) and 
make my escape to come no more. Tell 
me, Mrs. Emma See Roberts, are you kin 
to the illustrious T. J. J. See? I know 
his family well and many of his name. 

EAVESDROPPER. 





TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 
Take LAXATIVE ge QUININE TABLETS. All 
Groggists refund money if it fails to cure. 
E. W. GRove's signature is on each box. 25c. 





Poultry Yard. 


MISSOURI POULTRY ASSOCIATION.— 
E. E. Codding, President, Sedalia, Mo.; 
Mrs. E. A. Creel, Secretary, Carrollton, 
Mo. 














MISSOURI POULTRY MEETINGS AND 
SHOWS. 





State poultry meeting and show at Fay- 
ette, Mo., December 10-14, 1900. Mrs. E. 
A. Creel, Carrollton, Mo., Secretary. 
North Missouri Poultry Show at Kirks- 
ville, Mo., December 3-7, 1900. F. M. Buck- 
ingham, Kirksville, Mo., secretary. 
Grand River Valley Poultry Show at 
Albany, Mo., November 19-24, 1900. R. R. 
French, Ford City, Mo., secretary. 
Northeast Mo. Poultry Show at Bowling 
Green, Mo., December 3-6, 1900. L. T. Sand- 
erson, secretary. 








D. T. HEIMLICH of Jacksonville, Ill., 
places his advertisement of thoroughbred 
poultry in this issue. Mr. Heimlich is, an 
experienced breeder and judge of poultry, 
and is thoroughly reliable. Any one or- 
dering poultry of any of his varieties from 
him may be assured of fair treatment and 
good birds. Look up his advertisement. 


CEDAR HILL POULTRY NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Once more 
we are mending window sashes, banking 
up hen houses, and battening any cracks 
that may exist, thus getting things in 
shape for those winter eggs. We are bet- 
ter prepared than ever before for making 
our hens lay. First, we have the hens, or 
rather pullets. If there are any hens on 
the farm over one year old, we do not 
know it. All of last year’s stock went to 
the market in spring, just before the new 
crop of fries was ripe. At that time fat 
hens were worth more than at any other 
time, and besides could be better spared 
than at most any time of the year. Most 
of our farmer poultry keepers make the 
mistake of keeping hens year after year. 
Not only do they take up the room of the 
pullets, but also are the ones that first 
succumb to diseases. After a hen reaches 
18 months of age her best laying days are 
over, and her room should be given to her 
chickens, 

Our method is to have our pullets 
hatched in April. They are fed liberally, 
and in four or five months they will begin 
to lay and keep it up during the winter 
and spring months. By July 1 eggs are of 
but little value in the market, and our 
pullets are ready for the butcher. The 
pullets of the April hatch will, by Sep- 
tember 1, begin to lay, or as soon as the 
mcther would after moulting; so you can 
readily see there is more profit in selling 
the yearling hen at this time than in keep- 
ing her. 

Our winter poultry feed will consist of 
cooked beets, carrots and small potatoes, 
ensilage and various grains, together with 
green bone and grit. As we have plenty 
of steam our bone cutter will run easier 
than by the “arm-strong’”’ method. 

Now, dear reader, the above does not 
apply to any old hen. Just as in the dairy 
business, we must have a special cow for 
a special purpose; just as surely in the 
poultry yard we must have a special hen 
for a special purpose. The Mediterranean 
class of fowls is the one that pays a 
profit. It is the Jersey of the hen breed. 
Leghorns are the best of this class. We 
have the brown Leghorns, and in 20 years 
of breeding them we have yet to lose one 
by cholera, or have them refuse to yield a 


profit. BUFF JERSEY. 
Warren Co., Ill. 


LAYING HENS. 


The Position and Attention 
Boxes. 


to Laying 





When the laying nests are placed in the 
roosting houses they are sure to get very 
foul from the droppings of hens which 
roost on them during the night, and when 
the nests are in a dirty state hens do not 
care to lay in them, but generally look 
elsewhere for a place where they can de- 
posit their eggs, writes H. F. in the ‘‘Lon- 
don Farm and Stock Breeder.” By plac- 
ing the nests on the floor, and clear of 
the perches, their pollution by droppings 
from fowls may be avoided, and in the 
case of the larger breeds this plan should 
be resorted to. Hens of the light varie- 
ties, however, prefer to lay in nests some 
distance from the ground, and if nests on 
the floor are only provided, they will 








IF YOUR present employment 

does not take up all of your 
time, it is quite possible that you 
can double your income by taking 
the agency for your town for 


The Ladies’ 
Home Journal 


“° The Saturday 
Evening Dost 


You can surely make every minute 
of your time profitable. We want 
energetic workers to secure new 
subscribers and renewals. 


We Allow Liberal Commissions 


Also, liberal rebates for large 
clubs. And, in addition, we are 
going to reward 764 of our most 
successful agents with $18,000 at 
the end of the season. You may 
make five hundred or a thousand 
dollars during the winter in ad- 
dition to commissions that would 
ordinarily be deemed ample com- 
pensation forthe work. Write. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 











often not use them and lay away; to 
avoid this, the nest boxes must be hung 
up against the walls, and to prevent the 
nuisance of having them fouled, they 
should be provided with a lid which works 


on hinges and can be lifted up in the day 
time, whilst at night it is let down. This 
plan, though efficient, requires some 


trouble, and the same object may be at- 
tained by nailing into them in the front 
by cutting a small aperture in the front 
board. 

Laying hens must not be at all dis- 
turbed; they like their nests to be fairly 
dark, and as secluded as possible, and 
these points should receive consideration 
in arranging nest boxes as far as can be 
managed, and this especially applies to 
the light breeds, such as Leghorns, Anda- 
lusians, Anconas, Minorcas, ete., which 
as a rule are not so tame as the heavier 
breeds. These latter are much more easily 
satisfied in regard to their nests in which 
they lay. By attending to all the remarks 
regarding the provision of suitable nest 
boxes, the danger of hens “stealing their 
nests’’ and laying their eggs in out-of-the- 
way corners, where they cannot be found, 
or are stolen, or eaten by rats, may be 
greatly reduced, although it cannot even 
with the best management, be altogether 
avoided in cases where fowls have a prac- 
tically unlimited range. To still further 


.| reduce the risk of eggs being lost on ac- 


count of hens laying away, suitable nest 
boxes may be placed in the corners of 
sheds or in shrubberies, and these will be 
much used by the hens in the spring and 
summer, During the winter months hens 
can be got to lay in the roosting-houses 
without much trouble, but in the warm 
weather, when shrubberies and hedges 
and tall weeds and grass provide plenty 
of secluded spots, hens naturally choose 
these for depositing their eggs. When 
once a hen has succeeded in laying a 
clutch of eggs in a stolen nest, she gen- 
erally manages to hatch them out all 
right, unless she be disturbed by rats or 
dogs. It is a well-known fact that when 
hens select their own nests and manage 
the hatching without human aid, they are, 
as a rule, much more successful, and 
bring off a larger brood than they would 
do if set by the poultry keeper. Most 
hens belonging to the non-sitting varie- 
ties show the incubating instinct, and are 
very good sitters if they can manage to 
lay their eggs in nests of their own choice, 
provided they are not disturbed and the 
eggs are not collected and taken away. 


CLOVER FOR CHICKENS. 





Clover seems to be a plant of very gen- 
eral utility on the farm. It will aid pow- 
erfully in fertilizing the soil through the 
nitrogen-gathering capabilities of its 
roots. While it is doing this, it is also 
producing the most abundant and valu- 
able fodder for about every animal or 
fowl on the farm, writes John L. Van 
Doren in the “N, Y. Farmer.” 

Experience shows me that clover is 
most nutritious and desirable food for 
poultry. Last year I discovered that hens 
will eat it not only when it is green, but 
also when it is dry. When ranging where 
clover was plentiful, the fowls were in 
better condition. 

Acting on this suggestion. I tried the 
fowls on clover hay. They ate it with 
gusto, and I started in to provide some 
for the winter. I cut a quantity of sec- 
ond-growth clover, cured it carefully, and 
stored it loosely. The leaves and blos- 
soms remained unbroken, and the color 
was a dark green mostly. 

During the winter the fowls seemed to 
revel on this hay. They would leave al- 
most any other food to tackle the clover 
hay. They had formerly seemed indiffer- 
ent to bald clover hay, and my idea is 
that I hit the curing just so as to make 
the hay very attractive to them. 


NOTES. 


KEROSENE FOR LICE.—We use once 
a week a little kerosene and lard, mixed, 
and rubbed on the breast and under the 
wings of the mother hen, and a good 
sprinkling of the kerosene over the litter 
in the night quarters, says Geneva March 
in the “‘Epitomist.” This is all done after 
the chickens go to roost. The fumes of 
the kerosene wiil finish all the lice on the 
bodies of the chicks, and the lard, which 
they will rub from the mother onto their 
heads, will do for those on the heads. 
There is no danger of suffocating the 
chicks, as in the summer time they will 
invariably roost with their heads out 
from under the hen’s wings. Adopting this 
method we are never troubled with lice 
on our chicks, and though I have raised 
poultry for 25 years I have never seen 
a mite. My neighbors have all been 
troubled with them, and the only reason 
that I have not is because the quarters 
for the hens are kept very clean, by the 
use of plenty of kerosene; and I never 
overcrowd my chickens. The late hatched 
chicken is surely worthy of your careful 
consideration. You will find that there is 
a nice little sum of money to be made in 
this way. 

CROP BOUND.—What is known as 
hard crop, hard craw, or crop bound, is 
the packing of the crop until it is dis- 
tended to an unusual size, the cause being 
due to the closing of the passage leading 
from the crop to the gizzard. The closing 
of this passage may occur when the hen 
Swallows long dried grass, a piece of rope, 
rag or some other substance. But hard 
crop may come from indigestion. When 
the hens have been overfed, and jal- 
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MAKES WEAK WOMEN STRONG 
AND SICK WOMEN WELL. 
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| Can Sell Your Farm 
or country pro no matter where located. Send 
description and selling price. and learn my sv 

ful plan. W. M. Ostrander, 1216 Filbert St., Phila., Pa. 


MOTHERS Wetcinctry resume “cine for Pea 
Core guaranteed. MoRemedy ©o St Louls Me 
COE’S ECZEMA CURE $1 tortacaree, tities, 
POULTRY. 

——ay—e—— 
25 FIRST PRIZES 
Won at ona bp ng ty B. P. Roe 

Buff Cochins and Bronze Turkeys. or oune binds 


for sale with score card 1st D.T. Heim- 
lich, judge. Mrs. JOHN L. GAISER, Charleston, Ill. 


OR SALE—Scotch Collie pups of finest breeding. 
Some choice Shropshire 8. Also White Ply. 
mouth Rock Cockerels. Write for prices. 
ROBT CLOUGH, Carrollton. Illinois. 


‘OR SALE—Choice Barred Ply. Rocks and 
Brahmas. 0. W. RELD, Prairie Hill, Mo, ~— 





























4 
eath to Lice on hens & obickens. 64-p. 
Oss Lambert. Ras B10 apoaneso mt 





HOICE Black Minoreas, C. I. Games, Sherwoods 


Ol 
Prices reasonable. W. W. GRAVES, Butler, Mo 


g°2z and WHITE ROCKS for sale. Write your 
wants. MRS. J. KE. MAY, Wilson, Mo. 


BUFF S8PiNoToNs, anor September 15, cock- 
erels $2; 3 for $5. One cock $3. 
FE ere C. TEE CS Red Bud, Illinois. 


8 8 —Cockerels and Pullets, Lt. Brah-— 

mas, Buff Cochins, Barred Ply. 1 00 
ks, 8. L.Wyandottes. Satisfaction or your mol 
back. Prices right. H.T. REED, Camp Point, I! 


PRAIRIE HOME POULTRY YARDS. 


Bronze and White Holland Sereere, Lt. Brah- 

mas, Silver, Golden and White Wy: 

ond big hic} poche, Sp ape ey 
ineas. Stock for sale. rs J. TO) 

Prairie Home, Cooper Co., Mo, ’ 1 


Barred Rocks, Pekin Ducks!—2r¢ "°°, 


Stock and 
forsale. Guarantee sa 
EPENTHE POULTRY RANCH, New Florence, Mo 


W. P. ROCKS 
and DUROC -JERSEYS 


Choice Young Stock for sale at farmers’ 
prices. R. 8S. THOMAS, Carthaze, Mo. 


KLONDIKE 
INCUBATOR 


























Simplest, Stereen, most 
easily operated. Fully guar- 
anteed. and farm 
ee book FREE. 
Box914, 














their 
work so well. Send 6c in stamps 


The 
our Sue 


name. 
Box Moines, lows. 





for new 154 printed in 5 
Pp. book, re ey 
88 











500 BARRED and WHITE 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
Cockerels for sale from $2.00 to $5.00 
each. Well-bred and of high quality. 
D. T. HEIMLICH, 
Jacksonville, Ill. 





ly on grain, their digestive organs become 
deranged, the food does not pass from the 
crop to the gizzard, and the contents of 
the crop may ferment and become sour. 
First, try carbonate of soda, giving one- 
fourth of a teaspoonful every hour until 
four doses have been taken, and work the 
crop with the hand. Dissolve the soda in 
water sufficient for the purpose, and pour 
it down the throat by using a teaspoon, 
but be careful not to strangle the bird. 
If this fails it may be necessary to open 
the crop by making an incision, which 
has been explained previously. e ob- 
ject should be not to overfeed and thus 
cause indigestion. 








Maplehurst at the Shows 
Look Out for Her Record in C. R. W. Later. 
Bargain sale still on till surplus is reduced. L. 


Brahmas, B. P. Rocks, B. hans, B. Minoreas, 
B. and W. Leghorns, Seabrights, W. Wyan- 
dottes. Ducks and Turkeys of best streins 


e 

vate treaty. 
W. B. DOAK, RUSSELLVILLE, Tenn. 
Collie pups, reg. P.-C. pigs and 8.D. rams. Write. 


ENTY-five years : 
have sbipped fowls Band vost business; 
. Send for illustrated catal 
stock. MR3. KATE GRIFFITH, 
Bowling Green, Mo. 















EXCELSIOR Incubator 
Retio Sees et ths lowes cock 
GEO. 8. STAHL, Quincy, I 































of P 
Hot air or hot water. 








Now at the EGG FARM. the best. Send 2c for logu . 
ty! cheap as any. =u and old Brown and ante. Your money “pack ifyen 
Leghorns. ly. Rock not satisfied 
Black Minorca. Write to day for Circular to Y MARILLA INCUBATOR CO., 
. W. GEER, Farmington, Mo. Bex 85, Rese Hill, N. ¥- 




















FACTORY LOADED SHOTGUN 
“NewRival, _ “‘Leader,”’ and “Repeater 7) 


Insist upon having them, take no others and you will get the best shells that money can buy. 
ALL DEALERS KEEP THEM. 
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Coughs roughs and Colds 


SCOVILL, wh? has for many years 

k a. to the public throughout the Lae} 

ver an inventor of of comamies a dl wy eure of 

throw BALSAM os as =" surpeneiag any ening tha that 
? ~ 

nas ever been offered Me Treat success, in the 

itn his own te wan ot to be in t 


iy cured by ALLEN’S LUNG 
Pere ragglats, 20, 00, and $1.00 = Bottle 


_ ALLEN’S 
Lung Balsam 


GOV'T HOG REMEDY 


salt d coal dust “bus the ooeress 
ae + rei mixed. 


HOG REMEDY 


bas peen 
BALSAM 





rt 
ugh 


most = 
hog remedy. A compow 
nment Hog Remedy. $2.00 per 25 Ib, pail; 
wp per 100 1. Dox, t prepaid, Full particulars 


from go. H. LEE CO.,,Omaha, Neb. 














AWT YOU TAKE AGENCY 


Ah supply Page Fence to your te now? 


. B. Ropertson, Receiv: 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 











POLAND-CHINAS. 
~ POLAND - CHINAS. 


rowthy . heavy bo ned, Marc! x 
Apert Heese ca cone. sired by Ki 
A 14269 (champion sire of p 








ners) and out of well bred dams. 
ISSERING, Mt 4, Melville Ill., near st. Louis. 





J.P. 
POLAND- 
et ee 


BLACK KU. 5. AND | TECUMSE! CHINAS. 
averes. a (ie Cattle of 1 of goon 5 oon bees war strains for 


VIVION & ALEXANDER, 
FULTON, MO. 


een of the best strains of Poland-Obina 
enone "iow cattie and mouth 
Rook chic: Young stock for sale at all times. 


POLAND-CHINAS 


At very reasonable and of the best breeding 
Registered stock, rite for prices. 


J. H. WAGENECK, Enfield, Illinois 


POLAND-CHINAS, pedieress 
B, L. ORGAN, Oarmi, White Co..111. 

Rane & CHANCE TO bey tt ry ds oa 
second premiums at Edwardsville. IiL., Lin’ and 


at the an- 
e re a —- 














hlan 

lot of spring pigs to 
te BREEDING CO.,' 

ES BREEDING CO., 8t. Jacob, Ill, 


DUROC-JERSEYS. 
S. G. RICHARDS 3°" Fe%For"* 
iecds Hest biFains oT DU ROC-JERSEYS. 


Write for oat 











UROC-JERSEYS—70 head of pigs and sows, bred 
Teady to ~*~ Satisfaction guaran 5 
N. B. SAWYER, CHERRY VALE, KAS. 


DUROG-JERSEYS-tr'nse-*nss 


Se HAYNES, Ames, Ii. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


SPRING MALES -— Choice individuals, Fall 

pigs galore in tapes or Chester Whites that are 

“down to date J. BE. HAYNES, 
Ames, Ill, 


ROSE HILL HERD 
OF DUROC-JERSEY HOGS. 


Choice boars ready ox porvine and gilts bg for 
early coins ag igs ready to w 
. TH RNTORB BLACKWATER, m, MO. 




















BERKSHIRES. 
[4 Engiteh Berkshires, all . Write 
J. E. BURGESS. Macedonia, Phelps. Co., Mo 





wie English B®®*S81RRs | 9 buys 


of beri B. P. R. § *faulevein Cate 
G. W. McINTOSH. Monzgtr, Mo. 


CHESTER Wewire 


urkeys, 





single 1e combed wh 


te 
horn and White nla ag 
stock of 


the best strains. Write for 
prices to 8. F. BROWN, ASHMORS, ILLINOIS 








DON’T PAY. Soh ors 
Cure the Sick Ones at 
Five Cents Per Hog Per Year, 


particulars and book 


the “CARB POF HOGS.” vs 
Moore's Co,, Stock Yards, ““Git#°mo. 








66666 


KRAUSERS" ‘Ul 
ede fees bli 1Qui” EXTRACT oF SMOKE. 





kory wood. Sree delicious flavor. 
Cheaper, cleaner than old way. ‘or _cir- 
cular. EB. Krauser & Bro., Milton, Pa. 











W foo cigars; new plan. quick 
CONSUMERS’ CIGAR CO., 634 80, Tthes:., St Louis, 
RAM as 


Shropshires, ‘ers: 


From the prize winning flock that 
has won more prizes at leading State 
fairs than all other flocks in Sect 
ca. Call on or address 

GEO.ALLEN, Allerton, Il. 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS, 


all yearlings, for sale; also stud 
ro for sale or trade for ones pod. 
ddress L. G. JONES, Towanda, Il. 


Thoroughbred bred Hampshire Down Sheep Ram Rams. wes 
torproes at James W. Turner. Bini, Shelbyville Mo. 
M Both i 

“an Ee * American 


Others at World's Fair and 


Best wot Renato Ba JeRSEY rye try Co... Mo. 


BERKSHIRES <9 SOUTHDOWNS 


Gall ene eee Southdown sheep for 


C. A, McCUE, AUXVASSE. Mo. 
ai FOR SALE. 
ew pairs of choice An 
FERN HILL STOCK F 


"AR ge 


Nashville, Il. 














National he 





sale’ ne, 








FOR Pris prone eases On” esas” 


The Pig Pen. 


SKIM MILK BERKSHIRES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: After putting 
20 Jersey heifer calves through their baby- 
hood and turning them out of the yard 
where they received their skim milk, we 
found we had not only a very fine bunch 
of calves to show for the skim milk, but 
also 21 Berkshire pigs as well. These pigs 
received no grain; they had what skim 
milk the calves did not require, and the 
run of a rape field. 

On the first of October we sold 16 of 
these pigs. They weighed 1,960 pounds, 
and sold for 6 cents per pound, or $117.00. 
In the same lot with these pigs, and re- 
ceiving same feed, were 12 mature hogs. 
We sold six of these at 5 cents per pound, 
and their combined weight was 2,030 
pounds, making $101.50, giving us a total 
of $219.10 for our summer's skim milk in 
our hog department. We have left five 
barrows of 150 pounds each, worth $37.50, 
and six brood sows, due to farrow soon, 
worth by weight $125. As I stated before, 
this bunch of hogs did not receive any 
grain feed during the summer. We now 
are feeding the brood sows sugar beets 
and ground oats, soaked in skim milk. 
We will experiment on the value of skim 
milk for winter pig feeding in connection 
with beets, carrots and small potatoes 
steamed and mixed with cornmeal and 








shorts. For variety the pigs will receive 
ensilage. They will also have warm quar- 
ters. 


I will report from time to time the re- 
sults of this experiment to the RURAL 
WORLD readers. 

I am now fully convinced that rape is a 
grand pasture food for hogs. 

The English Berkshires are, in my opin- 
ion, the hogs to put on the dairy farm. 
They are healthy, busy hogs, very large 
at maturity and weigh more for their 
looks than any breed I am familiar with. 
But few visitors at the farm can make 
good guesses as to the weight of our hogs. 
Our herd boar weighs over 600 pounds in 
good order and ‘could carry 300 pounds 
more on his legs readily. The sows in 
good breeding order weigh over 400 pounds 
each. 

In my 25 years of dairy work I have al- 
ways kept hogs and have yet my first one 
to have cholera. I have had neighbors 
all around me lose hogs, while mine never 
lost the curl from their white-tipped tails. 
Monmouth, Ill. BUFF JERSEY. 


A HOG PASTURE. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: In a recent Is- 
sue John W. Alton asks for information 
regarding a hog pasture, and herewith I 
give some of my experience. 

In the fall of 1899 I sowed two patches 
of rye, one containing three acres and the 
other two. I pastured them some in the 
fall and winter. In the spring I turned 
hogs and cattle on changing from one to 
the other every few days. I kept the rye 
pastured down so it would not head out. 
By June 15 I had the two-acre piece pas- 
tured very close. So all the stock was 
turned on the other patch. I then plowed 
two-thirds of the two acres and sowed 
dwarf Essex rape broadcast, harrowing in 
well about 2% pounds to the acre. I then 
planted the same ground to whippoorwill 
peas with drill attachment. Both the rape 
and cowpeas came up finely and made ex- 
cellent growth. 

About July 15 I turned about 25 head of 
stock hogs on the patch, and about Au- 
gust 10 I turned my milch cow in, and 
such a feast I never saw. The hogs and 
cow would not touch the cowpeas at all 
as long as the rape would last, which did 
until the pods on the cowpeas began to 
ripen. Then the hogs and cow went for 
them as long as there was a pod. There 
is some of the rape green at this time. 

I intend planning to have ten acres next 
spring to plant in this manner, and if the 
result is as satisfactory, I would not ex- 
change with any man that would assure 
me 75 bushels of corn to the acre for my 
hog pasture thus prepared, 

ALOYS SCHNEIDER. 

St. Charles Co., Mo. 





WHY DIFFERENT TYPES OF HOGS 
ARE WANTED. 





There is valuable information for the 
hog raiser in the following extract from 
the “National Provisioner:” 

“While the stock grower is puzzling 
his head as to the best hog for commer- 
cial purposes, the packer is perfecting 
the scheme of producing the best possible 
plece of marketable bacon. Science some- 
times gets ahead of trade and causes the 
extremist to overlook the general market 
in his pursuit of a fruitless article the 
perfect breakfast bacon hog is not neces- 
sarily a perfect hog for general domestic 
purposes for even a very large number 
of customers. Consumers, when grouped 
into classes, differ widely in the character 
of hog product they desire. The connois- 
seur undoubtedly goes for a “‘shraky fat” 
thin slab of well cured, crisp bacon. The 
farmer, especially the farmer of the 
South, desires a thick “fat and lean” 
hunk of bacon, and a ham which, how- 
ever, is not too lean. There are seven 
million negroes in the southern states, 
and most of these boil their bacon and 
greens whether on the farm or in the 
cities and towns. More than half of the 
white families in Dixie do the same thing. 
The grease of the meat flavors the pot- 
tage. They eschew the lean strip, or the 
thin side of drysalt because of its poverty 
of grease for ‘bilin’ collards.’ 

“Under these conditions, the ideal bacon 
hog is unfit for such a trade. Anyone who 
is familiar with the farmer’s diet and his 
culinary methods will readily understand 
why the rural southerner in his predirec- 
tion for grease always has a leaning to 
the unwieldy Ohio Improved Chester 
andthe puffy Poland-China. He will also 
understand why big, fat Ter nessee drover 
hogs sell in the South mor: readily than 
the smaller ideal Berkshi.e, Chester or 
Tamworth pigs. 

“The bacon pig is a foreign induce- 
ment as the foreign market will have 
nothing else. The rural domestic of 
America, however, still demands a bulky 
hog. It seems, therefore, that the packer 
needs both bacon hog and the green’s 
hog.”’ 

The “Provisioner” will also find, if it 
gives the matter close investigation, that 
the foreign markets differ in their de- 
mands as much as do our home ones. The 
“connoisseur” is generally a city man 
with a delicate stomach, and naturally 
wants lean meats. In fact, he cannot eat 
any other. Neither does his business re- 
quire the added energy that comes from 
fat meats. But the man who has heavy 
work to perform craves and must have 
fat meats—be it bacon, pickled pork, beef, 
or mutton. It makes no difference 
whether he is working in a factory, down 
in a mine, in the lumber woods, or on 
the farm. This is equally as true in Great 





Britain as in the United States, and it is 





GROUP 


OF 








easy to see that the different requirements 
of consumers can only be met by the use 
of different animals in different condi- 
tions. 

The requirements of the London con- 
noisseur are what those writers who dis- 
cuss the bacon hog always have in view. 
But he only represents a class, and a 
small one. He is willing to pay a good 
price for what he wants and it is but 
right that he should have what he is able 
and willing to pay for. But at best he 
provides only a limited market, and one 
easily congested if the hog raisers of the 
United States should all turn their at- 
tention to providing for his wants. Out- 
side of him we come to the great mass 
of consumers, whose requirements really 
furnish the principal market for all meat 
products, and with them heavier and 
fatter meats are just as surely demanded 
as lean meats are by the one first men- 
tioned. A man’s employment and state 
of health will largely determine his pref- 
erence as to fat and lean meats. Then 
the great mass of the soldiers in active 
service must have fat meats. The beef 
furnished them, either on foot, pickled or 
canned, is always lean, because lean cat- 
tle can be purchased cheapest by the 
packer. Hence the pork and bacon fur- 
nished are always fat, and it is best for 
the soldiers that it should be, as butter 
is not part of army ration, and cannot 
be used as in home life to make up for 
lack of fat in the meat they consume. 
Wherever men are working at laborious 
employments, and this constitutes the 
mass of them in every progressive na- 
tion, lean bacon will find a poor market. 
Hence the lean bacon hog has, and al- 
ways will have, a limited market. 

There is no doubt of the fact that 
many appetites and conditions make many 
demands for meats of all kind. The most 
foolish departure in swine-breeding which 
could be made would be the raising of a 
single-purpose hog. 

The hog must be so constructed that by 
different methods of feeding and handling 
it can be made to conform to all the de- 
mands of the packer. That condition ex- 
ists to-day, and with the breeds now in 
the United States any demand can be 
filled at a profit to both the breeder 
and packer, and this demand can be large- 
ly supplied from a single breed. The Po- 
land-China, Berkshire, Chester White and 
Duroc-Jersey are breeds any one of which 
is capable of filling the demand of the 
lard hog to the bacon hog, if handled and 
hand-fed for these different purposes. 

COMBINATION BERKSHIRE SALE 


At Kansas City, November 23. 





Berkshire breeders will not overlook the 
great combination sale of Berkshires that 
will be held at Kansas City November 
28, and which is advertised in this issue. 
To show that the offering will include 
nothing but choice animals, it is only 
necessary to give the names of breeders 
who will consign hogs to this sale: N. H. 
Gentry, Sedalia, Mo., will consign 20 head; 
Cc. A. Stannard, Emporia, Kas., 15 head; 
June K. King, Marshall, Mo., nine head; 
W. W. Majors, Kearney, Mo.; J. 8. Hanks, 


Hartwell, Mo., and Manwaring Bros., 
Lawrence, Kas., each five head. With 
such herds as these represented, it is to 


be expected that, as each breeder is con- 
signing only a small number, the offer- 
ings will prove to be a fancy lot, in fact, 
one of the best ever brought together in 
one sale in this county. We advise our 
readers to send at once to C, A. Stannard, 
Emporia, Kas., for a catalog, and then 
make preparations to attend the sale. 


BP. H. WARE will sell a choice consign- 
ment of Poland-Chinas at Douglass, IIL, 


Perfection 24, I Am Perfection and Per- 
fect I Know, and the dams are by Chief 
Perfection, Best on Earth, L.’s Perfection, 


of the Perfections. 


and be sure tp attend. 


30, at his farm, near El Paso, Il. 
lowing 
paid, when $20 and over: 










42. E. B. Rainer, Woodford, Iil.. 
4. Rob. McKee ......-- odor cncsbensooce 

Thirty-six head 
average of $41.48. 








Mothers will “ana 
Syrup" the Best Remed: 


on November 22. The sires of this offering 
are the great prize winning boars Chief 


Hawkeye Chief and Guy Wilkes. Here 
is a grand offering, combining the best 
There are plums in 
this sale, sure, so don’t forget the date 


THE ED BURROUGHS sale of Poland- 
Chinas came off as advertised, on October 
The fol- 
are the purchasers and prices 


1. J. G. Anderson, Weston, Ill...... $ 50.00 


21.00 
52.25 
brought $1,491.75, an 


“Mrs. Winslow's Soothing 
y for Children Teething. 





SHROPSHIRES, 
Sheep Barn in Background. 








PIG PEN POINTERS. 


8. L. BROWN, Ashmore, Ill, writes 
please change my ad. I send all my stock 
subject to approval and find all my cus- 
tomers well pleased. I still have 12 boars 
and some gilts that will surely please 
where they go. I have about 40 White 
Holland turkeys, the best I ever raised, 
that are ready to ship. 


J. K. PURINTON & CO., Des Moines, 
Iowa, will be remembered by our readers 
as pioneer manufacturers of steam feed 
cookers. They also manufacture galvan- 
ized steel tanks. Their advertisement in 
our columns offers special inducements to 
farmers at this time. Our readers should 
give their offer careful attention. 
J. E. HAYNES, Ames, IIL, 
“Please change my ad. as per enclosed 
copy. I am sold out of spring gilts, but 
have a number of choice seven-months-old 
males ready to move. The exceptional 
fine weather has been generous on fall 
pigs, and I will have a host of them to go 
into winter quarters in a thrifty condition. 
In fall pigs I have a few Chester Whites 
to offer the trade at moderate prices. The 
RURAL WORLD is one of the ‘reliables’ 
for the farmer and advertiser. It has a 
circulation that and news 
that enlightens.” 

NEXT SPRING’S PIGS.—The quality of 
next spring's hog crop depends on the use 
of a good registered boar. His produce 
will have the right conformation, quick 
growing and early maturing qualities. 
This will enable the farmer to put a 200- 
pound hog on the market at seven months 
old, This cuts five to eight months out of 
the life and risk of the hog, and conse- 
quently five to eight months out of the 
farmer's expenses. J. P. Vissering of 
Melville, Ill., breeds the right type of Po- 
land-Chinas and sells them at prices that 
find quick buyers. See his ad. elsewhere. 


The Shepherd. 


MISSOURI SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 








writes: 


‘circusates,’ 











Norman J. Colman, President, 1214 Chem- 
ical Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

L. E. Shattuck, Secretary, Stanberry, 
Oo. 








THE FLEECE AS A GUIDE. 


There is no better criterion by which we 
are able to correctly judge of the general 
health of a sheep than its fleece. Since 
the health of the flock depends much on 
the quality of food it receives, so also is 
the growth and quality of the fleece in- 
fluenced in like manner. We have always 
considered that sheep fed abundantly on 
roots with a small allowance of grain 
thrown in, invariably give us a heavier, 
a more brilliant and lustrous fleece than 
the flock fed on hay and other dry fodder, 
even with the most liberal use»of grain 
added. The Michigan Experiment Sta- 
tion, however, says: ‘There is no special 
ration which, if fed to sheep, will produce 
wool of great length, nor can we, at any 
time, say that any special ration is to be 
recommended to produce a large quantity 
of wool. It has often been observed that 
sheep and lambs that have been on full 
feed for long periods shear heavy fleeces 
of wool. This would indicate that any 
ration calculated to keep the sheep in a 
thrifty condition would be a suitable one 
for growing large quantities of wool. 
From what we have said above, the wool- 
grower will understand that it is highly 
desirable to provide the sheep proper 
nourishment throughout the year, permit- 
ting no periods of neglect to intervene to 
destroy the strength of the fibres of the 
fleece. Liberal and judicious feeding does 
not change the quality of the wool, but 
it does affect the strength and the quanti- 
ty of the wool produced by a given sheep. 
The weight of wool produced is affected 
both by increasing the length of fibre and 
by increasing the amount of yolk and 
natural oil in the fleece.”"—Wool, Sheep 


IOWA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 


STARTING A FLOCK. 


How to Do It.—The fall is an excellent 
time to commence a new flock, on account 
of the sheep coming in from the western 
ranges; and quite frequently on farm, a 
bunch of cull ewes may be had of some 
farmer who has a surplus, says Jas. Ar- 
nold in “Farm, Stock and Home.” The 
writer commenced his present flock with 
cull ewes, as no others were obtainable at 
the time in the neighborhood, and al- 
though some of them were rather old, by 
judicious care they raised some excellent 
lambs. Experience has proven to our sat- 
isfaction that a good healthy ewe, six or 
eight years old, if properly cared for, is 
likely to raise a better lamb, or may be 
two of them, than a ewe one year old. 
But where old ewes are used the flock 
should not be so large but what the shep- 
herd can properly look over the flock 
daily, and he should see that they are of 
full mouth, as a broken mouthed ewe 
cannot graze properly. 

The Ram.—Having purchased the ewes, 
the ram is the next consideration, for if 
one would raise the best of lambs he 
must have the best of rams. As to the 
best breed, they are all good i their 
place, and the shepherd should choose the 
one he likes best, and is must suitable to 
his location. Among the mutton sheep 
the downs are the best suited to rolling 
land, but if the land is rich the long- 
wools will give just as good satisfaction, 
while if the land is hilly the Merino will 
perhaps fill the bill better, and they can 
be kept in larger flocks. Our foundation 
stock was Merino, largely, and we selected 
a Cotswold to mate them. This was our 
second trial with tho Cotswold-merino 
cross, and both times it has proved quite 
Satisfactory. After getting a good bunch 
of one-half and three-quarter blood Cots- 
wold-merino ewes we used Shropshire 
rams and now have a bunch of young 
ewes that look almost exactly like the 
Suffolks, and for feeding purposes are just 
as good as any full bloods, though, of 
course, they don’t look quite as uniform 
in their markings. But the market tells 
the tale, and they fetch the top notch 
when sold. 

General Care.— Don't overwork the 
ram; about 60 ewes to one ram 1s enough, 
and if one needs more than one ram di- 
vide the flock, and let each ram have his 








bunch of ewes. Put him away in the 
morning. By breaking him to lead with a 
halter there is but little trouble. The 


ram should be well fed with grain, oats 
and bran are best, and some cabbage or 
roots are a great help to keep him in 
good condition. The ewes will also be 
better for a little grain feed, especially 
during breeding time, and we don't know 
to what better use the cheap grain can 
be put than into a flock of brood ewes. 
Long experience in the sheep business has 
taught us that one of the best antidotes 
to internal parasites is good, nutritious, 
digestible food. 


THE OHIO METHOD OF TREATMENT 
FOR WORMS. 





The full treatment recommendéd by the 
Ohio Experiment Station for worms in 
sheep or lambs is to put a gallon of flax 
seed in a cheese cloth sack, and place this 
in a kettle with two gallons of water and 
let it steep for two hours. Then remove 
the bag and let it drain thoroughly into 
the kettle. When the flaxseed tea is about 
as warm as freshly drawn milk put four 
ounces into a bottle and add a common 
tablespoonful of gasoline for each sheep 
of 60 to 80 pounds weight. Shake well for 
a minute or two, then turn into the 
drenching bottle, and give to the sheep. 
Have the sheep set up on its rump, and 
hold between the knees, taking care not 
to throw the head farther back than the 
line on the back. 

The sheep should be housed in the even- 
ing and not fed before ten o'clock, when 
the dose may be given. Allow them to 
remain three hours longer without food 
or drink, then let them feed until evening. 
Repeat this treatment for three days, and 
in a week’s time give three days more of 
the treatment, and again repeat at end of 
ten days more, always giving the medi- 
cine after about 16 hours fasting, and fast- 
ing about three hours after giving it. The 
flaxseed tea need not be made fresh each 
time, but should he warmed every time, 
as the gasoline mixes better with it, and 
passes down from mouth and throat to 
stomach. 





THE JACK-OF-ALL-TRADES made by 
Fairbanks, Morse & Company, has proven 





and Markets. 


the farmer’s friend on many occasions. 
See advertisement on page 2. 
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2. J. M. Kemp, Kinney, Ill........... 180.00 | @ 
3. E. H. Ware, Douglas, Ill......... 66.00\ 
4. J. C. Good, Flanigan, Ill.......... 27.0 \_ — AT — 
5. 8. A. Braa, Del Rapids, 8. D.... 49.00) gg 
6. Bob McKee, Walnut, Iil.......... 48.0|m Douglas, Knox Co., Ill., Wednesday, Nov. 22, 1900. 
7. Geo. Heyl, Washington, Ill........ 26.00 2 
8. Geo. Hodge and J. W. Champ, = 50 HEAD 

Ridgeville, Ind......... sssseceeee 40.00 
11. H. G. Walker, New Madison, O.. 52.0% g Spring and Fall Pigs of both sex, sired mostly by 
12. O. R. Aney, Willmot, 8. D....... . 14.00 
13. O. R. Aney, Wilmot, 8. D......... 45.00 . Chief Perfection 2d and I Am Perfection. 
14. O. R. Aney, Willmot, 8. D........ 100.00 takes bogs at Illinois 
15. C. F. Rice, Indianada, Ill.......... 27.00 5 Ene, cone G aILTS eo he femal 
16. O. R. Aney......-- be cedsedwdsoodes 47.00 ‘an pig L’s Perfection 2d, by Chief Perfection 24, dam b 
19. O. RR. AMCY ...cccccccccccccscevenene 21.00 * and other fine fall BOARS. One nice, fall 
2. J. C. Good, Flanigan, Ill.......... 20.00 a Charmer, by Perfect I Know. 
24. A. McBride, Flanigan, Ill........ 90.00) 5 reat sweepstakes boars, that one-hal? interest of each one I have 
2. J. D. Downs, Downs, Ill.......... 20.00 sold for $1,000. sarY ou CAN FIND show gilts that will please the 
27. E. 8. Jamison, Onidea, Ill....... 2.00 | ost fastidious breeder. 
28. J. W. Funk, Jr., Heyworth, Tl.. 54.00 > Come to the Fountain Head. 
31. J. W. Funk, Jr., Heyworth, Ill.. 25.00 
A to attead one of the 

8B, HG Ware o-recceeereccesccesseees .» 87.00 ~ os Peon od oar, Galesburg. You are at m 
o1: Gam Wilson, Rees, m1. a — whether you wish to buy or not. Oome and loo 
oy Be nee ~ {> Saat eee 91-40 | logue will tell you all about the sale, and is an encyclopedia itself. 
oS Aney POLE a "7.0/8 It can be had by dropping a postal ecard for it. Send now. Mention 
41. Ed. Monier, Elizabeth, Ill.. 25.00 * COL . dD. P. McCRACKEN, 

* 

Zz 

* 

i 

* 





Sale of Poland-Chinas 


State Fair 1897-1899 HERD HEAD- 


tidy 
EXTRA SPRING BOARS by the two 


COL. H. 0. CORRELL, 
E. H. WARE, Douglas, Knox Co., Ill. 


Peoria Branch C., B. & Q. R. R., 20 miles from Galesburg. 
TTT ITIL 


in my offering. The extra fall 
L’s Tecumseh, 


ar, Perfect’s 


at pig sales of = season. Stop 
nse—invited 
rt L. The cata- 


} Auctioneers. 









Our entire product is sold 
direct to consumers, you thus 
avoid adulteration and mid- 
diemen's profits. Ifyou want 
pure whiskey for medicinal 
purposes or otherwise, read 
the following offer. It will 
interest you. 

We will send four full quart 
bottles of Hayner’s Seven- 
Year-Old Double Copper Dis- 
tilled Rye Whiskey for $3.20, 


One hundred and fifty thou- 
sand customers throughout 
the United States use our 
whiskey. Ample testimony 
as to its purity and quality, 
is it not? 

Save the enormous profits 
of the middlemen. Such 
whiskey as we offer for $3.20 
cannot be had elsewhere for 
less than $5. Our distillery 
was established in 1866. 33 
years’ reputation is behind 
our whiskey. 








Orders for Ariz., Cal., 
Idaho, Mont., Nev., New Mex. 
Ore., Utah, Wash., Wro., must cail 
trusts by 7 freight, prepaid. 


Colo., 


EAREST ADDRESS. 
306-307 8. Seventh 
* 226-232 W. Fifth & 


, St.Louis,Mo. 
Dayton, Ohio. 


THE HAYNER DISTILLING C 


We guarantee the above Company wil! do just as it agrees.—Eprrox. 





EEC ECE 5dd-555E3955>>> 


80 Head of Royal 


POLAND-CHINAS, 


Go in the closing out sale of W. B. CROOKS, 


At Harrisonville, Mo. ,Nov.10, 1900. 


ro €E€EEEKE EKEEEEEEEEEE KEE EE EEEECE aaeecedeeeeeeg, 
A 

M Chi f E li d g9499 { Sites Mo’s Black Ontot 19900. 

Y le C Ipse Dam, Star Face Beaut 7 41965. $ 


v 
Sire, (hief Te- 


i Chief's Model Dewe oon Ef 


Mode) 48611 
PPPPPD>PPPP> PPP PP>>>>>P>P>PPPPPP> D>>P>>>>>>>>> 
Two Great Herd Boars. 


Chief Eclipsed is a better hog than his famous sire, Mo’s Black 
Chief, and Chief’s Model Dewey possesses that great size of 
Chief T 2d and that fine finish, mellowness and feeding qualities 
of his dam, Anderson’s Model ‘43611. Their sons and daughters 
in this sale will make welcome additions to any herd. MISS 
MODEL OHIEF 51858, dam Anderson’s Model 43611, will likely 
be the best sow to go under the hammer soon, and she will have 
a litter by her side by sale day, sired by Chief Eclipsed. If = 
arein need of a crack herd boar, or arene good in the 
line, you can’t afford to miss this sale. rite for catalogue an 
if you can’t come send bids. 

JAS. W. SPARKS, Marshall, Mo., 
GEO. W. NULL, Odessa, Mo., 
Don’t forget the date—Nov. 10, 1900. 


W. B. CROOKS, Eight Mile, Cass Co., Mo. 
33333333d-33333FP>F>d>>> >< 
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Auctioneers. 
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GREAT COMBINATION 


BERKSHIRE SALE! 


TO BE HELD AT THE 
New Kansas City Stock Yards Sale Pavilion, 
KANSAS CITY, MO., FRIDAY, NOV. 23, 


Commencing promptly at 10 o’clock a. m., under the management of the 
American Berkshire Association, 100 head of high class Berkshires will be 
sold to the highest bidder for cash. This offering consists of 60 boars and 
40 sows. This sale will be made up from consignments from the herds of 
N. H. Gentry, June K. King, Manwaring Bros., W. W. Majors 
and C, A. Stannard, 


Every animal consigned will be a good one. Parties that cannot attend 
the sale may send their bids to Col. Chas. F. Mills, of Springfield, Illinois, 
with assurance that they will be treated as fairly ‘and carefully as if they 
were on the grounds to place them. For catalogues address 


C. A. STANNARD, Emporia, Kansas. 
Auctioneers—Ool. F. M. Woods, J. W. Sparks, O. P. Updegraff. 


1900, 








Send for a strictly up-to-date BERKSHIRE 
Boar or Sow worth the money. 


Write J, T. POLLARD, FULTON, MO. 
PLEASANT HILL POLAND-CHINAS! 


We have for sale a good uniform lot of February, March and April pigs of both sex, sired by the two 
t State Fair first prize winners, Chief renee LP dpe! pat ny eal ts sr? es and out o : 

the very best breddams. Also two extra g' erefo! all ca! oes months o Sen 

Prices always reasonable for quality. JNO. HEDGES & SON, Pana, Christian Co., 


BERKSHIRE BOARS--A SNAPI 


By Royal King Lee 2d, 29183 by King Lee 27500: dam by Longfellow; dam 
ol beaks puxvene Sallie 48913 by McOues King 46102. traight bred 
Sallies and a snap atthe price. Callon or address, 
M. B. GUTHRIE, Mexico, Me. 














Bargains in Berkshires at Sunnyside. 


pare at reasonable priees. 10 boars for service. A nice lot of yearling sows 
100 ’sts ei ther open or bred. Silver Laced Wyandotte os for a ver Se also afew nice 


hatehing at 
is for sale at $1.00 cach. We can suit you in price and quality. o Write us 
HARRI 


S & McMAHON, Lamine, Missouri. 





FINE BERKSHIRES 


Ot the best families ” farmers’ feand Write it Pans. 
hat is better, come an 
you want, OF Wis). H. KER, Prairie du ae tiinels. 


Skabeura-Nicotine | Sheep Di 


CURES “2 Improves the wool. Pease Send sor cocestpive ey 


OSCAR COLE, AURORA, ILL, 




















BREEDER OF 
HIGH CLA88 


SHROPSHIRE SHEEP. 
SHROPSHIRE RAMS! 


All ages and styles. From plain to fancy. Sin- 
gie or in car lots at lowest — Twenty choice 

registered Ewes bred before sh tipping. rite or 
visit flock. a City & L. ic cars stop 
at front ga’ 


KIRKPATRICK & SON, Wolcott, Kan. 
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She Rlarkets 


WHEAT—Cash market—By sample, 
switched, No. 2 red sold at 73c for West- 
ern to 72%@74c this side, and 74@74%c E 
side; No. 3 red at 72@73c this and 72@73'ec 
E. side; No. 4 winter at 70@iic; low grades 
at 58@68c. Skd. in elev.—No. 2 red 7l'ec; 
No. 3 red 70c; No. 4 664%c; low grades 6c. 
Hard winter in good demand to the ex- 
tent of the offerings; No. 2 selling at 69@ 
69%c to 70c; No. 3 at 68%c and no-grade 
at 57c. 

CORN—Cash market—E. trk. at 34c for 
No. 4, 35%c for No. 3, 36@36\%c (later desti- 
nation weights) for No. 2. Latter grade 
del. elev. at White in only fair de- 





Ort, 


357gc. 

















mand, No. 2 selling at 36@36%c for new, 
36%c for old and No. 3 at 36@ H< On 
Levee white and yellow new at: - . 

OATS—Cash market—By sample, No. 2 
sold at 234@23%c; No. 2 Northern at 24%¢c; 
No. 2 white at 26%c, part clipped; No. 3 
white at 25%@26c; No. 4 white at 4%@ 
2%c; No. 3 mixed nominally 2c. 4 

RYe—Scarce and firm. For grade No. 2 
reg. in elevator 48c was bid and worth 
48%@49c E. side, No. 3 selling there at 
47ec. 

MILLFEED—Firmer, as offerings some- 
what smaller. For skd. soft winter bran 


but hard winter 
A car soft winter 
67c. At mill 


E. trk. 66c bid E. trk., 
not salable above 65c. 

country bran this ‘side at 
bran jobs at 67@70c and ships at 80c 





HAY—Prices on trk. range: Timothy 
$12.50@13 for choice, $11@12 for No. 1, $9.50 
@10.50 for No. 2, $9@3.50 for No. 3; prairie 
$10 for choice, $9@9.50 for No. 1, $7.50@s 
for No. 2, $6@6.50 for No, 3. Clover $9@11. 


STRAW—Wheat on trk. $4; rye $6. 

GRASS SEEDS—Clover $9@9.50 Tim- 
othy $3.75@4.25; red top 50c for chaff to $8.50 
for fancy. Millet 60@75c; Hungarian 5@ 


CASTOR BEANS—Bid $1.30 per bu. for 
prime in car lots. 
" FLAXSEED—Better, a car spot selling 
at $1.78 and to arrive $1.77 bid. 


PRICES ON 'CHANGE. 





The following tables show the range of 
prices in futures and cash grain: 









Closed Range Closed 
Saturday. To-day. To-day. 
Wheat— ; 
Nov ..7 er. Jr 71% n 
Dec ...71% D 1%@12% Ta 
May ...76%b 764@16% 16% 
Corn— 
Nov ..34%b wr OTe 34% b 
- 344 @% b 3444314% 34% a 
34n ee. Spe 34% b 
3556-%-35%-% 35% a 
--@.... 23n 
g odaaliness 22% b 
May ..24%a epedeese 24% b 
Cash wheat, corn and oats ranged: 
Range Range Range 
Last Year. Sat-day. To-day. 
Wheat— 
No. 2 red....70%@71 73%@74 73 @74% 
No. 3 red....68%@69% 71 @73% 72 @i3% 
No. 4 winter.60 @66% 68 @70 7 @il 
No, 2 hard..68 @67 69 @70 69 @i0 
No. 3 hard..64 @65 68 @.... 68%@.. 
Corn— 
ee. B ovcines 32 @.... 35%@.. 357%4@ 3614 
Se Sroe 31%@.... @.... %“@.... 
No, 2 white..32%@.... @.... 36 @36% 
No. 3 white.32 @.... 364@.... 36 @36% 
Oats— 
Bs B ccceses 24@.... B%@B% BY4G@23% 
MO. B ccecece B4G3B% 23 cee pan Giecs 
No. 2 north.244%@25 23%@.... 24%@.... 
No. 2 white.26 @27 2%%@26% 26%@.... 








No. 3 white.25%@26 2% @.... %%@26— 
No. 4 white.24 @24% 24 @24% 24%@25% 
COTTON—Liverpool was from 3 to 4 


points higher for futures and spots 1-32d 


unchanged. 


Market—Steady and 
Sales 0 bales. 
Ordinary 
Geod ordinary 
Low middling ... 
Middling 
Good middling ‘ 5 
Middling fair > 
Bagging—1%-lb 8.10c per yard, 2-lb 8.35c, 
2%-Ib 8.85c. Iron ties $1.30. Hemp twine 


9c per Ib. 





WOOL. 
Missouri and Illinois— 
Medium combing 
Medium clothing .. 
Braid and low 
Burry and clear mixed 
Slightly burry 
Mard burry . 
Light fine ... 
Heavy fine ... 
La 
















e 
Brighe medium .........seeseeeeeees 
Derk and sandy 
Fine medium 





Heavy fine oe 
Texas, I. T. and Oklahoma— 
Medium 
Coarse and 
Fine medium .... 


Light fine ...... 

Heavy fine ......cccccccccccescevcess 
Arkansas and Southern— 

Medium (fleeced) .........seeeeeeeeee 19 @19% 

Medium (loOS€) .....-seseececeeereee 18 @18% 

Burry ...... p00. Feveceace aoneeseeneece 14 @15 
Twbwashed— 

NNO. B...ccccccccese 





Burry . 

Angora goat hair— 
Mean and clear. 
Bu 






WE ccccce ccces 
Black and seedy 
less than quotations. 
EGGS—The 


market strong and 


was 
higher to-day, as there was a good local 


demand, and choice stock was scarce. 
Fresh receipts sold at 17c, loss off, but 
cold storage stock was dull and slow. 

BUTTER—Choice grades of creamery 
were in good demand and firm, as offer- 
ings were light, but other grades were 
slow and unchanged. Quotations: Cream- 
ery—Extra 2c; firsts 20@2ic; seconds 18@ 
19c. Dairy—Extra 18c; firsts 17c; grease 
@4%c. Country—Store-packed 11%c for 
good to 8@10c for poor. Ladle-packed— 
Extra lé6c; firsts lic. 

CHEESE—Quote: Twins 11\%c; singles 
11%; Y. A. 11%c; New York 11%c. Limber- 
ger 10%@lic; Swiss 14@lic; brick 12%c. 
Foregoing are jobbing prices. 

LIVE POULTRY—Average _ receipts: 
Young turkeys 8c. Chickens—Hens 6c; old 
roosters 3c. Ducks 7c. Live pigeons and 
squabs 6(0@75c per doz. Geese 5c to 6c. 
Spring chickens quoted at 64%@7\%c per Ib. 

APPLES—Quote: Eastern—Baldwin 
and greenings at from $1.50@1.75 for No, 2 
to $2@2.10 for No. 1; $2.40@2.50 for No. 1 
king. Mixed cars at from $1.50@1.75 for 
green to $1.90@2 for red varieties. Bulk— 
Baldwin selling at $1@1.10 per bbl. meas- 
ure; Ben Davis at from 75c to $1.60; genit- 
ing at $1 to $1.60; winesap at Tic to $1.50; 
willowtwig at $1 to $1.75. 

GRAPES—Quote 8-lb. basket Concords 
at from 5@7%c to 12c—latter for choice 
sound; Niagaras at 7@l0c for 8-lb. basket; 
Catawbas at 13%%c for 8-lb. baskets; Dela- 
wares 18c. 

PEARS—Quote: Duchess (Eastern) at 
$2.50 per bbl.; Keifer at $2 to $2.25 per bbl. 
A aoe paney Eastern Keifer selling at $2.50 


per 5 

POTATOES—Quote choice Northern in 
bulk on trk.: Burbank at 25@27c; rural at 
30@32c; poorly culled and inferior stock 








In every town 
and village 


may be had, 


that makes your 
horses glad. 





less; home-grown selling loose from farm- 
ers’ wagons at 22@25c per bu.; fancy straw 
35@40c per bu. Receipts by boats from 
near-by lower river points seljing any 
| price obtainable. 

| ONIONS—Quote the range at from 2c 
| for poor to Sie for choice globe; yellow at 
ar. 

| 


one 

SWEET POTATOES—Home-grown Ber- 
muda sell at 15@20c, yellow nansemond at 
20 and red nansemond at 2 per bu. 
loose and at $1 per bbl, for Bermuda and 
$1 to $1.40 for nansemond on orders. Con- 
signed not salable for charges. 


ROOTS—Ginseng at from $3.25 for small 
to $8.75 for large; lady slipper at 7c; sen- 
| eca at 26c; pink at l4c; golden seal at 46c; 
May apple at 2%c; snake at 28c, black 
|4%c; Angelica 34%c; wahoo—bark of root 
8c, bark of tree 2%c; blood 2%c; blueflag 
3c; skulleap leaves 5c; sassafras bark 4c; 
wild ginger 4c. 

WHITE BEANS—Quote: Hand-picked 
pea beans in a jobbing way from store at 
$1.95@2—screened $1.85@1.9% per bu. 
ern at $1.50—weevily Lima beans at 
| 64@6%c per Ib. 
| HONEY—Comb at 


less. 


de to 12%c—fancy 


| white clover lM4@l5e; inferior, dark and 
broken less Extracted and strained in 
bbls. 544c to 6%c, and in cans at 7@7%c. 


Medium at $1.15; 


SALT—Selling E. side: H 
Worth 5c per 


granulated at $1.06 per bbl. 
bbl. more this side. 

POP CORN—Quote, per 100 Ibs., on cob: 
New at $1 to $1.25; old at $1.20 to $1.60. 

CIDER—Inferior from $2.25 to $2.50 per 
bbl., and choice $%@3.25. 

SORGHU M—Selling from 10c per gal. for 
poor to 22c for prime. 

BROOM CORN—None arriving on regu- 
lar market. Nominally, the prices are 
drooping and declining, ranging per ton 
from $50 for common to $75 for choice. Ad- 
vices from the growing sections are of in- 
active and weakening markets. 


LIVE STOCK. 


HORSES—Anticipating that political in- 
fluences would have a quieting effect on 
the market, commission interests did not 
urge consignments, with the result that 
the Monday supply was light and, natur- 
ally, where the numbers were limited the 
quality was rather confined to medium 
grades. A number of Southern buyers ap- 
peared, but the demand was _ noticeably 
below its normal volume. Eastern in- 
quiry was light and was further restrict- 
ed by the small showing of choice kinds. 
Not much difference in values from last 
week was in force, but the movement was 
slow. 

Horse quotations: Heavy draft—Com- 
mon to good, $9 to $139; chunks to extra, 
$150 to $175. Farm chunks—1,150 to 1,350 
Ibs., fair to good, $50 to $65; good to choice, 
$70 to $80. Coach horses and cobs—Fair 
to good $135 to $175; choice to extra $200 to 





$300. Horses for the South—Small, light 
drivers, fair to good, $35 to $50; choice to 
extra $55 to $75. Southern drivers, large, 
$80 to $110. Export chunks—1,200 to 1,400 
lbs., plain to good $70 to $85; choice to ex- 
tra $90 to $115. Business drivers—Fair to 
good $85 to $110; choice to extra $125 to 
$160. Saddlers for Southern use—Fair to 
good $45 to $70; choice to extra $80 to $125; 
fancy-gaited and New York saddlers $150 
to $800. Inferior horses—Common, small 
plugs $17.50 to $30; heavy work plugs $25 to 


MULES—Conditions in the mule market 
were relatively very quiet. Receipts were 
of limited character and particularly in 
the commission department, where _ not 
more than a hundred head were available 
early. Sellers saw no change in the tone 
and quoted the opening as being virtually 
steady with the week before. Not as large 
a representation of Southern buyers was 
noticeable as on former Mondays. East- 
ern orders were reported not numerous. 
Ten carloads of British pack mules were 
sent out Saturday, and it was reported 
that further orders had been let, but it 
did not appear to work any improvement 
in the current market. 

Mule quotations (for broke mules 4 to 
7 years old): 

i¢ hands, extreme range....$ 40.00 to $ 60.00 
14 hands, bulk of sales...... 50.00 to 55.00 


14% hands, extreme range.. 50.00 to 65.00 
14% hands, bulk of sales.... 55.00 to 60.00 
15 hands, extreme range... 60.00 to 80.00 
15 hands, bulk of sales...... 65.00 to 80.00 
15% hands, extreme range.. 70.00 to 95.00 
15% hands, bulk of sales.... 75.00 to 85.00 
to 16% hands, extreme 
a nge = Daa’ bde dveccdctecds © 00 to 145.00 
6 to 16% hands, bulk of 
sales ce dnp dant \ipecgecasonce 105.00 to 115.00 


Bulk of sales represent mixed mules in 
first hands. Prices above bulk figures 
represent first-class mules, extra finish 
and weight. strictly fat, practically sound 
and classified. 





ADDITIONAL LIVE STOCK MARKETS 
ON PAG 





A TENNESSEE FARMERS’ INSTI- 
TUTE. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: The Tennes- 


see Commissioners of Agriculture held a 
farmers’ institute at Moorestown Oct. 4 


and 5. 


Dr. Converse, author of “Uncle Sam's 
Bible,” handled the theme, “The Great 
Farmer,” in his unique and able way. He 


likened a farmers’ institute to a theolog- 
ical seminary in which tillers of the soil 
were there to learn how God would have 
us farm. 

Prof. Chas. Keffer, lately from the Mis- 
souri Experiment Station and for several 
years connected with the United States 
Division of Forestry, and now Horticul- 
turist of the Tennessee Experiment Sta- 
tion, followed on “The Farmer’s Fruit 
Acre.””. He talks very fervently from his 
wonderful accumulation of knowledge on 
all horticultural subjects. It is both in- 
structing and entertaining. ‘The acre” 
should be ten rods wide and sixteen long. 
It should include about 20 each of apple, 
peach, pear, plum and cherry trees in 
long rows, for thorough, persistent horse 
tillage, with small fruits along the fence 
rows. 

ge F. 
Cutting,” 


Nance spoke on “Modern Corn 
telling in a plain, straightfor- 
ward way how he managed to get % bush- 
els per acre over a large area. He fall 
plows, pulverizes the seed bed thoroughly 
before planting, then harrows once about 
sprouting time, follows with the weeder 
after every shower, or at least once a 
week. Other successful growers spoke of 
the importance in selecting seed and of 
frequent shallow culture. 

The proprietor of Maplehurst was en- 
thusiastic over the farmers’ prospects for 
satisfactory profits in poultry, citing that 
all surplus would be bought right at his 
door at prices fully 25 per cent higher 
this season than ever before. Figures be- 
low are possible to any farmer: 

200 hens lay 15 doz. eggs each yearly 





eS rere rere eeevee cebene 35.00 

50 turkeys, weight 750 pounds, at 
TYBC..... Sntwbiores cdscscesbighesedabes 43.75 
- Ew Se er eepeee ee ay eee $378.75 


Droppings saved with dry dirt in bar- 
rels, 2% tons, and cockerels sold will pay 
well for the feed, not counting anything 
from ducks, geese or eggs from fancy 
breeding stock. Southern practices, viz., 
hens roosting in trees, inbreeding of the 
worst kind because the largest and best 
are always sold off; sometimes as many 
roosters as hens kept over, all on scant 
rations of unsuitable food and left to 
their own devices, were vigorously con- 
demned. 

Figures were produced showing that 
poultry is paying East Tennessee more 
than wheat and corn, or cattle and hogs, 
or coal and iron, and that, too, with only 
exceptional farmers giving it systematic 
care. 

Prof. A. M. Soule, Agriculturist of the 
Tennessee Experiment Station, won the 
closest attention to his review of the 
work being done at Knoxville. 

Dr. Dabney, President of the University 
of Tennessee, Special Commissioner Paris 
Exposition, and honored by the French 
President, Loubet, with a place on their 





agricultural jury of awards, furnished a 


West- | 


\ eeact for thinkers on “Organization of 
Agricuiture in France."' The marked de- 
gree of success attained there both in 
buying and selling farm products through 
their co-operating societies is little short 
of the marvelous to the average American 
mind. They have agents in every leading 
,market directing shipments wherever 
needed to avoid gluts; others in each 
community inspecting stuffs offered for 
shipment so no producer can beat the 
concern with inferior grades. He says it 
is quite the thing with French gentry and 
leaders, political and otherwise, to be 
actively interested in agricultural mat- 
ters. Land owners, business men and 
seedsmen all run Experiment Stations on 
| their own account. The experiment idea 
is rampant. The extreme perfection of 
their organization, he says, depends 
largely on the absolute integrity and good 
faith permeating the whole and the ac- 
knowledged executive ability of all agents 
and officers directing the concern, better 
education of farmers and an almost 
faultless system of intercommunication— 
the French roads. 

Some results: Increased returns to pro- 
ducers, lowering of price to consumers, 
warehouses for storage of grain on which 
the owner can borrow up 3 per cent, 
milling wheat and baking for large neigh- 
borhoods at wholesale rates, buying and 
distribution of fertilizers which has 
cheapened and greatly increased their 
use, regulation of labor by bureaus of 
supply and demand, co-operative owner- 
ship of cheese and butter factories, stores, 
distilleries and fine breeding animals. 
Such societies must know no creed, no 
sex, no party, In fact nothing but a bro- 
therly interest in matters pertaining 
strictly to the farm. 

Thursday night the large opera house 
was crowded to hear Prof. Soule on “Live 
Stock” and see magic lantern views of 
the Paris Exposition. He talks with an 
enthusiasm born of experience and a love 
for the farm that gets mighty close to 
the farmers. 

Only an extensive keeping of stock can 
restore to East Tennessee soils the humus 
which constant clean culture for grain 
raising and selling has taken away. 

G. B. Wheeler, dairy expert from Cor- 

nell University, told how a ton of butter 

worth $400 takes less plant food from the 
soil than any other crop, explained their 
methods, resulting in an average annual 
yield of 325 pounds per cow from a herd of 

31, 

W. B. Doak, G. B. Wheeler and Wiley 

Read were appointed to reorganize the 

farmers, hoping to co-operate to mutual 

advantage in the future. W. B. D. 

Russellville, Tenn. 


ST. CHARLES CO. (MO.) NOTES. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: I have been 
a reader of your valuable paper for years, 
and must say that while I am reading 
from five to seven monthly, weekly and 
daily papers, the RURAL WORLD is al- 
ways the most interesting. It seems to me 


that St. Charles Co. is somewhat 
neglected in your valuable paper, as I 
seldom find any mention of it. St. Charles 


Co. farmers ought to be able to furnish 
lots of valuable information on practical 
farming. I think we have as good farms 
as well as farmers as there are in the 
state. 

Wheat looks very well, although there 
are complaints of fly. The weather has 
been too warm. The yield of corn is 
good, but there is much soft and moldy 
corn in shock. Potatoes are unusually 
good, but there are no apples. 

I must tell about my pumpkins. On 
June 10, I planted about five acres of 
corn, which was my wind-up. I mixed 
some pumpkin seed with the corn in the 
planter. I got a fine stand of corn, but 
the chinch bugs destroyed about half of 
it. The pumpkin seed came up in about 
every third hill. In six weeks a man 
could not walk through the patch without 
stepping on a vine. We have been gath- 
ering pumpkins for the last three weeks. 
We will gather not less than 60 wagon 
loads with sideboards on. Some speci- 
mens weigh 84 pounds. Who can beat 
that? ALOYS SCHNEIDER. 


A NORTH DAKOTA LETTER. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The whistles 
of thresher engines are heard on every 
side, and wagons filled with golden grain 
rumble by scattering seed hither and afar 
as food for beasts and birds. Our land- 
lord had 300 bushels of oats and 500 
bushels of wheat. My husband bought 100 
bushels of oats of him. They were 
threshed damp and we had to work hard 
to save them. There is no fun in turning 
over 100 bushels of oats with a shovel 
two or three times a day. 

This immediate neighborhood had local 
showers and we raised fair crops. 

We dug our potatoes several weeks ago 
and had 40 bushels after using from the 
patch all season. One potato weighed 
two and one-half pounds. All of them 
are nice. We have eight or ten bushels of 
fine turnips; also rutabagas, cabbage, 
kale and winter radishes. So our cellar 
doesn’t look very meagre. 

Pine Burr, I seem to recognize you in 
your letter of Oct. 3. Perchance we are 
friends. Don’t you know that hundreds of 
colonists go to a new country every year 
expecting to find a veritable Garden of 
Eden; and when they meet with disap- 
pointment blame the advertisers for ca- 
joling them into immigrating to such a 
country. We find that advertisers have 
told the truth, though not the whole 
truth. They tell of all the good in the 
country, and withhold everything detri- 
mental to the territory they represent. 
In coming to North Dakota, we find that 
the Great Northern hasn’t prevaricated 
as many accuse them of doing, but they 
never mentioned the sand storms, mos- 
quitoes and other slight disadvantages. 
We didn’t expect a perfect country—so 
are well pleased. NANCY. 








ACBETH’S “pearl top” 

and “‘peari glass” lamp- 
chimneys are carefully made 
of clear tough glass; they fit, 
and get the utmost light from 
the lamp, and they last until 
some accident breaks them. 
“Pearl top” and “pearl 
glass” are trade-marks. Look 
out for them and you needn’t 


be an expert. 


Our “Index’’ describes a/7 lamps and their 
Proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address Macsetn, Pittsburgh, Pa, 





THE UTILITY OF THE COW PEA. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: No portion of 
the United States has been more abund- 
antly blessed with a variety of legumin- 
ous crops ‘than the South, and yet it is a 
fact that we do not always appreciate 
this great advantage. When it is re 
membered that these crops have the pow- 
er of assimilating the free nitrogen of the 
air by means of their root tubercles, and 
that by this means we may supply all 
the nitrogen needed for our crops withc ut 
the use of artificial fertilizers, we « a 
better estimate the usefulness of this 
family of plants. Owing to the great heat 
of the summer season and the torrential 
rains, the nitrogenous elements of the 
soil are more rapidly dissipated in this 
locality than in other portions of the 
United States. It would seem, therefore, 
that it was a wise provision of Provi- 
dence in providing the Southern farmer 
these indigenous crops that can cheaply 
and effectively supply this great waste. 

Of these legumes, none is of greater 
importance than the cow pea, as it pro- 
duces an enormous growth of both vines 
and roots, and at the same time stands 
peerless as a forage or hay-producing 
plant. Then, it is what we term a “sure 
crop,” and a prolific yielder of a grain 
marvelously rich in protein. This makes 
it superbly adapted to the production o? 
muscular energy and flesh in the various 
classes of domesticated animals. 

AS A SOIL RESTORER, it occupies 
first place, though we regret to say its 
value aS a green manure is not fully 
comprehended by our farmers. Besides 
the supply of nitrogen added to the soil 
when used in this way, the rank growth 
of vines provides a large quantity of 
humus or organic matter in the soil. 
Humus is essential to soil fertility, and, 
moreover, has the power of disintegrating 
and combining with some of the unavail- 
able constituents of the soil, thus further 
increasing its fertility. Many of us are 
not aware of the importance of a free 
supply of humus in the soil. In addition 
to. the peculiar utility already mentioned, 
it enables the soil to absorb and retain 
large supplies of moisture to the material 
benefit of the growing crop. It also in- 
duces fermentation and the rapid develop- 
ment of microscopic organisms essential 
to the production of many of our farm 
crops. No country in the world needs the 
free addition of humus to the soils more 
than the South, The old system of corn 
and cotton farming has, in one sense, 
paralyzed the productivity of Southern 
soils. Restore humus to these soils as 
abundantly as it was found in their virgin 
condition, and they will again be as 
astonishingly productive as in days gone 
by. The legumes, therefore, are bound 
to exert a powerful inflence on the future 
agricultural practice of the South. 





NITROGEN NODULES ON ROOTS OF 
COW PEAS. 


A SOURCE OF NITROGEN.—Experi- 
ments show that from 75 to 120 pounds of 
nitrogen will be added to the soil by plow- 
ing under a crop of cow peas. Of this 
amount about one-sixth will be supplied 
by the roots. The value of the nitrogen 
supplied from the air by the cow peas 
crop, at 12 cents per pound, varies from 
$9 to $15 per acre. The nitrogen furnished 
by different varieties, depending on the 
character of growth, will vary as much 
as 20 to 30 pounds. Then, the season, 
nature of soil, time of seeding, and the 
presence or absence of the inoculating 


bacteria in the soil will account for other 
discrepancies, 
ANDREW M. SOULE, 
Agriculturist Tenn. Expt. Sta. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
(To be continued.) 


AN OREGON LETTER. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The year 1900 
will be remembered in Western Oregon 
for its poor yield of wheat and oats, the 
smallest, so the old settlers say, since the 
settlement of the country. These two 
crops, with hay and fruit from almost 
the total agricultural product of at least 
the Willammette and Umpqua valleys. 
Clover is almost unknown in these val- 
leys except from Oregon City northward. 

The climate is not adapted to corn, so 
the chance for rotation of crops is very 
poor, indeed. The consequence is, the 
land, much of which never was very fer- 
tile, is badly exhausted by 50 years or 
less of continual planting to small grain. 
Grain sowing will go on all winter, as 
the weather permits, but many farmers 
will finish before the holidays, if possible. 
Until about Oct. 18, the ground was too 
dry to disc or plow well, since which 
date we had had only a few clear days, 
and the ground is getting quite wet. 

Seed wheat is always treated with 
vitriol just before sowing, to prevent 
smut. Oats and chess are sown for hay, 
chess being the favorite for low, wet 
lands as it does not easily drown out over 
winter. Hay is fed only to work horses, 
the remainder going to market, or to the 
mines and lumber camps. 

Farmers hope for a frost hard enough 
to kill the weeds in the grain and hay 
fields before spring. Last winter they 
did_not get the required degree of frost 
and weeds were a nuisance. 

Stock does well the year found on pas- 
ture, although for about three months 
the grass is quite dry. As it never is as 
dense or vigorous as the grass of the 
prairie states, it takes many acres to 
supply a cow with a year’s feed. 





O. E. 8. 


Oct. 2. Douglass Co., Oregon. 


WILL SPY OUT THE LAND 
By Fileating Down St. Francis River. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Two of us 
intend building a house-boat and floating 
down the St. Francis River, for the pur- 
pose of hunting, fishing, trapping, hav- 
ing a good time generally, and, ultimately, 
securing homesteads in the region of the 
most game, fish and range for stock. 

I have been a reader of your paper for 
years, and though bred to the law, I am, 
through your paper almost, if not alto- 
gether, converted to stock raising. 

Now, if someone living in that part of 
Missouri will, by your permission, kindly 
give me the information desired, I will 
be most thankful. R. 8. DILLS. 

Green Co., Mo. 

St. Francis River rises in St. Francois 
Co,, Mo., 60 miles south of St. Louis, and 
flows south through southeast Missouri 
and Northeast Arkansas. It passes 
through a region of cheap lands that are 
admirably adapted for stock raising. We 
will be glad to have readers located along 
the St. Francis give Mr. Dills such infor- 
mation as he asks for. 





ADVANTAGES OF EDUCATION. 


That hundreds of thousands of men and 
women are held back in the battle of life 
by the lack of education is a lamentable 
fact, but such is the case, even where 
opportunities for learning are within easy 
reach, and the rising generation cannot 
too soon begin systematic courses of 
study. Excellent facilities are offered in 
this country by the public schools, where- 
by a considerable amount of general edu- 
cation may be acquired, while especially 
practical branches are taught in some of 
our commercial colleges. Youths of both 
sexes, with only a common school educa- 
tion, may take up and so thoroughly mas- 
ter some one course of study, as so many 
are now doing at the St. Louis Commer- 
cial College, corner Grand and Franklin 
avenues, St. Louis, Mo., that within a 
few months, such facility will be theirs, 
that a fair paying situation will be sub- 
ject to their acceptance. Students who 
qualify at this institution are uniformly 
in demand at all times. 

The location of this college is excellent, 
being away from the downtown district, 
and the suites of rooms occupied in the 
new and beautiful Young Men’s Christian 
Association Building are exceedingly well 
lighted and convenient. Prof. Ritner, the 
president and principal, is a man of high 
standing in the profession, and a teacher 
of many years experience. The best way 
for a young man or woman who wishes 
to secure a practical education and a 
paying situation, is to ask for full infor- 
mation about the courses of study de- 
sired and the cost, etc. This will be 
promptly sent by addressing: P. Ritner, 

res., N Corner Grand and Franklin 
Aves., St. Louis. 


“INCURABLE” HEART DISEASE SOON 
CURED. 





During the last two or three years very 
great improvement has been made in the 
treatment of the different kinds of disease 
of the heart. Cases formerly considered 
incurable now rapidly recover. The well 
known specialist, Franklin Miles, M. D., 
LL.B., of Chicago, will send his new Indi- 
vidual Treatment free to any of our af- 
flicted readers who will mention this pa- 


r. 
This liberal offer is for the purpose of 
demonstrating the great superiority of his 
new system of Treatments for heart trou- 
bles, such as short breath, pain in the 
side, oppression in the chest, irregular 
pulse, palpitation, smothering spells, puf- 
fing of the ankles or dropsy. 

They are the result of twenty-five years 
of careful study, extensive research, and 
remarkable experience in treating weak, 
dilated, hypertrophied, rheumatic, fatty 
or neuralgic hearts, each one of which 
requires different treatment. 

The Treatments are carefully selected 
for each patient, as regards their age, 
weight, and stage of each kind of beart 
disease. All afflicted persons should avail 
themselves of this liberal offer. “wo death 
comes more unexpectedly than that from 
heart disease. 

Rev. J. W. Stokesbury, of Fallport, Mo., 
had head, heart, stomach troubles, and 
nervous prostration. Three physicians 
failed to help him. He writes, “I regard 
myself cured.” 

The eminent Rev. W. Bell, D. D., of 
Dayton, Ohio, General Secretary of For- 
eign Missions, writes editorially in “The 
State Sunday School Union’: ‘We desire 
to state that from personal acquaintance 
we know Dr. Miles to ve a most skillful 
specialist, a man who has spared neither 
labor nor money to keep himself abreast 
of the great advancement of medical sci- 
ence.”’ 

A thousand references to, and testimo- 
nials from, Bishops, Clergymen, Bankers, 
Farmers, and their wives will be sent free 
on request. These include many who have 
been cured after from five to fifteen phy- 
sicians and professors had pronounced 
them “incurable.”” Among them are ‘ 
A. Groce, 504 Mountain St., Elgin, IIl.; 
. Sophia Snowberg, No. 282 2ist Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Mrs. A. B. Col- 
burn, Blessing, Ia.; Mrs. M. B. Morelan, 
Rogers, Ohio, and the presidents of two 
medical colleges, ete. 

Send at once to The Dr. Miles Associa- 
tion, Cor. Adams and State Sts., Chicago, 
Ill., for free treatment before it is too 
late. 


AN OLD FRIEND. 


The cut shown with this little article 
is that of the folding sawing machine 
which is manufactured and sold exclu- 
sively by the Folding Sawing Machine Co. 
of Chicago, Ill. These people have been 
regular advertising patrons of ours for a 
long term of years, and it is but fair to 
them to say that in all that time we have 
not heard a single complaint against 
them or their machine. 








Many of our readers in this and other 
states are using the sawing machine, and 
if it were not entirely satisfactory we 
should have heard something to that ef- 
fect long ago. For the benefit of our new 
subscribers and all who are not acquaint- 
ed with the machine we add the following 
short description: It is designed to take 
the place of the old back-breaking cross- 
cut saw. It does this and more. It saves 
the time of the extra man; it will saw 
more wood, cross-cut more logs, saw down 
more trees than two men can with the or- 
dinary saw; it adjusts itself to all kinds 
of land, hillside, uneven places, etc.; it 
folds up neatly and is easily conveyed 
from place to place, and it is well and 
substantially built from best seasoned 
white ash, malleable iron castings and 
the best steel saw blade that money can 
buy. It will therefore continue long in 
service and with reasonable care will last 
practically indefinitely. Men have sawed 
as much as nine cords of wood in ten 
hours with it. Write the Folding Sawing 
Machine Co., 55-7-9 Jefferson st., Chicago, 
Ill., for illustrated catalog and_testi- 
monials. If we mistake not, you will find 
here a machine which will save you time, 
labor and money. 








HAT BLEACH. 


You can bleach your old sun-burned hat to look 
like new at a cost of less than 4 cts. Send 2 
f of “JAVELLA” containing 


cents for 
enough seven nats. Address 
WHITE BLEACH CO., Sedalia, Mo. 


The Apollo Turkish Baths 


821 LOCUST ST., Opposite P. 0. 
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The Champion Brood 


Sow of the World. 


This will be one of 
the best lot of hogs 
ever yet put through 
my Elm Lawn sale 
ring. Come out 
everybody, and en- 
joy a good old-fash- 
ioned hog sale and 
ged time to take 
n the snaps. Old 
man, buy a good, 
young boar and six 
sows and give them 
to your boy, and in 


Poland-China circles 


Herd headers and big, 
to 4 months old. 


COL. JAS. W. SPARKS, 
Auctioneer, Marshall, Mo. 





HEAD . 
Royally Bred and Famous 


Poland-Chinas 


GO IN MY ANNUAL SALE 
Wednesday, November 14, 1900 





ANDERSON’S MODEL (43611) 


a few years he will buy your farm. 
go in this sale. 
strong boars for the farmers, and pigs, 3 
Sale Under Big Tent. Dinner for All. 1. 
Cash or note that your home banker will cash. Don’t miss it or 
yOu will kick yourself clear off the earth when you read about it. 
If you can’t come send me or my auctioneer some bids. 
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The best blood lines known to 
100 HEAD, both sexes. 


erms: 


GEO. W. NULL, 
ODESSA, MO. 
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STEEL TANK. 
STEEL ROOFING. 
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0. K. Harry Steel Works 


2888-35 Papin St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Qa WRITE FOR PRICES AND CATALOGUE.“@g 


BAY BALS TIB. 





NO. 1 COOKER. 





CURED 


Quickly and 
Permanently 

REMEMBER, I have practiced ht in 8. 
Louis nearly ten yeare and ky 
St. Louisans. NO PAY UNTIL CURED. 
No Pain; No Cutting. Enciose 4 cts. 
for Bookjet on Rupture, 

W. A. LEWIN, M., D., Suite 909 Holland 
Bidg. 211 N. 7th street, st. Louis. 





EXTRA LARGE Pekin chicks and Toulouse | 
geese for sale at redaced price 

until Jan.1. Write for prices. Satisfaction guar- 

anteed. Mrs. EUG. HOLLAND, Highland, Ill. | 





ye English Berkshires and Poland-Chinas. 
Young stock of both sexes for sale. We sell or 
wane. Prince Broadback 42837, 


it \ 
ashy i beit Berkshire 


the 
C. G@. MILLS, Pieasant Hill, Mo. 


ESTABLISH A 
HOME OF 
YOUR OWN 


Read '‘The Corn Belt,” a handsome 
monthly paper, beautifully illustrated, 
Containing exact and truthful informa- 
tiom about farm ‘iands in the West. 
Send 25 cents in pos stamps for a 
year's subscription to Taz Cor» Bact, 
209 Adams St., Chicago. 
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This 4-horse Ideal Feed Mill will 
grind the greatest amount of grain 
that can be ground with the power. All 
of the power is recovered or applied and 

it wasted by useless gears. Our 
improved facilities of man 
cure this advantage and enable us to pro- 
duce this mill at low cost. Full line of 
geared and power mills for all pu . 
Gold Medal and 


STOVER MFG. COMPANY, 
534 River St., Freeport, Ills. 








COOK YOUR PEED and SAV, 


PROFIT FARM BOILER 


simplest and best arra ent 
for cooking food for stock. 7 





for circulars. 
D. R. SPERRY & CO., Batavia, tl. 


Apple Seedlings. 


We offer the following grades: 

First-class, 3-16 inch and up, straights. 

Second class, 2-16 to 3-16 inch, straights. 

Branched, 2-16 inch and up. 

These Seedlings are equal to any on the market, 
and offered at reasonable prices. We also have 
a large stock of Root Grafts. Address 

FP. 8. PHOENIX, Bloomington, I. 


The BURLINGTON’S GREAT PUBLICATION 


ON NEBRASKA, 
ENTITLE 


“THE CORN BELT.” 


The possibilities of Nebraska's fertile 
soil are now beginning to be appreciated. 
Nebraska is second among the sugar beet 
producing, and has already become one 
of the great corn growing and stock rais- 
ing states. 

The “Corn Belt,” a publication issued 
monthly by the Burlington Route, con- 
sists largely of letters written by resident 
farmers, cattle raisers and ranchmen, 
giving facts and figures which show the 
present condition and future possibilities 
of Nebraska. A large number of illustra- 
tious picture to the eye the abundant 
crops, the superior breed of cattle, sheep 
and hogs raised, the methods of cultivat- 
ing, harvesting and threshing. The “Corn 
Belt” shows what the thrifty settler has 
been able to accomplish in a few years. 
Those contemplating a change to better 
their condition will here find just the in- 
formation they want. 

Send a postal card with your name and 
address or that of a friend interested in 
Nebraska, to the General Passenger 
Agent of the Burlington Route, St. Louis, 











and a copy of the last issue of the “Corn 
Belt”’ will be sent free, by return mail. 











VERY SMOKER should yd the 
Twin Tobacco Smoking Pipe, 
only anti-nicotine pipe made. 
Patented, Ask your dealer for it, or 
sent free for25c, O.C, RUGE, 320 
N. 19th 8t., 8t. Louis. Reference: Any 
wholesale 


drug house in 8t. Louis. 


THE ONLY POSITIVE CURE or Alcobei- 

ee fam and Nareotie Drug Using. 
licited and con- 
Keeley ern 


UFC vr.J.B. Biaine, Mgr & Physician, 
2803 Locust 8t., 8t. Louis, Mo 


I WANT A MAN and WIFE 


Without children to work on farm and live in em- 
ployer’s house; man to do farm work and woman 
toserve as house servant; will pay $300 a year 
and board. Address. with references, 

RAFE ROSENTHAL, Lincoln, Ill. 


AMERICAN REPAIR MACHINE. 
For f. rs and mechanics. 

Anvil, Vise, Drill, Cut-off, Pipe 
Clamp, Drill Bit, 6 tools in one. 

lers ask $6; we sell direct, 
our price 75. Heavy caoug= for all purposes. Jaws 
open 9 inches. Money back if not pleased. 
Co., Bi Ind., 4 























REBUILT MACHINERY] 


and SUPPL B Prices. Larg- 
cat alachingry Pbepoc on eure 8 
and plants; 











sales. 
Wrecking Co: 
's 


wFoUs iron Sis. Chicago. ill 











__SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


STL RCIAL 


Oe coLLece. 


Grand & Franklin Aves. (Y.M.C.A.Bldg.) Most thor- 
ough and practical ning for young men and 
women in all Commercial, Shorthand and English 
en Oe Location, We are never okie ho 

a a y bg y 


e ‘or our ¢ 
and Night. For full particulars address 
P. RITNER,Pres.,Grand & Franklin Aves.,8t.Louis. 


ESTABLISHED 1876. 


HAYWARD'S 


Shorthand and Business College. 


Reading, Arithmetic, 
-rooms in 














Shorthand, Book-keeping, 
Spelling, Penmanship, etc. 
eeiae’ a1sro8el adtta Sis Oa Feiors 

4 '. an e 
Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


A Business Education and the Place to get it. 


JONES 


Commercial College, Shorthand and Te/e- 
graph School, 309 N. Broadway, St. Louls, Mo., 
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